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The Business Outlook 


Conditions surrounding the general trade 
situation continue favorable. Manufacturing 
industries, in nearly all cases, are enjoying 
unusual activity, and the price level for com- 
modities is one of steadiness, if not of actual 
firmness. Complaints from jobbers and re- 
tailers are even smaller than usual, in spite 
of the fact that seasonable weather has been 
an absent factor as a stimulator to retail 
trade. While mild weather may operate 
against retail business, it is of distinct value 
in facilitating the movement of crops and in 
general building operations. The entire sit- 
uation may be epitomized in the statement 
that the volume of legitimate business is still 
in excess of a year ago, when conditions were 
exceptionally good. In the iron and steel sit- 
uation the same strength in prices and activ- 
ity in the mills are to be noted. It is coming 
to be the best opinion, among iron and steel 
men, that, in spite of the two months’ strike, 
the current year will surpass all records in 
the production of finished material. 

The wool market is in fairly good condition, 
with prices firmer and New England mills 
busily employed, owing to the steady demand 
for nearly all standard staples. In boots and 
shoes the movement continues heavy, and 
manufacturers are likely to be busy for some 
time to come. Owing to the rapid rise in 
leather and hides, the prices of boots and 
shoes are notably firm, although it must be 
asserted that the advance in the latter has 
not been commensurate with that of the raw 
material—all of which leads to the opinion 
that if prices for boots and shoes do not soon 
advance, their quality must deteriorate. 

The money market continues easy and indi- 
cations point to softness of rates for some 
timetocome. No dearness of money is looked 
for until around the first of the year. As re- 
gards the speculative situation, it is still very 
professional in tone, but there is an under- 
current of strength which has hitherto been - 
lacking, and, unless the writer is very much 
mistaken, we are on the threshold of quite 
@ substantial upward movement in security 
values. Great doubt still enshrouds the cop- 
per situation, and the opinion is to be met in 
well-informed quarters that a reduction in 
the price of copper is inevitable, although it 
may be delayed for some few months yet. 


On Parallel Lines 


The Council, The Congregationalist 


What this paper might accomplish in the homes 
of Congregationalists, if permitted to work out its 
influence, cannot be overestimated. 

It has sought to keep step with the denomination. 
The National Council at Portland stood pre-emi- 
nently for 

Biblical thinking which recognizes progress 
in its own realm as well as in all other 
departments of thought. . . . The practical 
workings of Congregationalism. ... A 
closer fellowship between all its organized 
forces. 

We do not pass beyond our readers’ statements 
when we say that this journal has moved On Parallel 
Lines. It has earnestly watched for every sign of 
advance and heralded its coming. The Council and 
The Congregationalist had much in common. 

This is an opportune time to repeat what has 
been said before in this corner, viz: That there is 
room and need in our denominational life for a 
denominational paper. Nomore serviceable agent 
is at hand to aid in the execution of the recom- 
mendations of the Council than such a paper. 

And since one of our benevolent societies pub- 
lishes a weekly religious newspaper with purposes 
and sympathies in harmony with the Council, it 
appears reasonable that the denomination should 
read it. This is the paper. 

There is evidence that there is a marked increase 
of interest in our direction. 

A paper which best serves the churches will best 
serve the home and the individual. 

To try it is to prove it. 

A “trial” will cost but little and our Fall Offer 
will give to any new name this journal from date to 
January 1, 1903, for $2.00. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 





Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 

——— MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 28 
Robinson; speaker, Rev. O. 8S. Davis. 

7. YORK CLERICAL UNION, United Charities Build- 
of Books; speaker, Dr. J. H. Canfield. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Oct. *, 

0 

Law; speaker, Rev. A. B. Christy. 

KAN8AS8 CITY, MO., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Y. M. C. A. 
Gordon’s The New Epoch of Faith; speaker, Dr. J. H. 

rum. 

WOBURN CONFERENCE, Melrose, ».ass., Oct. 29. 

< oy CONFERENCE ABOUT Boys, Boston, Oct. 

Woman's HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Park St. 
Church, Boston, Oct, 30. 


10.30 A. M. Subject, Studies in the Life of John 
Oct 28,11 4.M. Subject, The Companionship 
I 
Subject, The Minister’s Interest in Enforcement 
parlors, Oct. 28. Subject, Book Review: Dr. G. A. 
ANDOVER CONFERENCE, Methuen, Mass., Oct. 29. 
, 
HAMPDEN CONFERENCE, Second Ch., Holyoke, Mass., 
Nov. 6-7. 


NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION, Kansas City, Mo., 
Nov. 9-11. 


FEDERATION OF CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN WORK- 
ERS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, Rochester, N. Y., 
Nov. 12, 13 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


8. Dak., No. Ass’n, Ipswich, Oct. 29-31 

Utab, Provo, Oct. 

Geo Macon, Nov. 15 
labama, Nov. 13 

Connecticut Conf., Middletown, Nov. 19 

STATE 8. 8S. CONVENTIONS 
New Hampshire, Claremont, Nov. 5-6 
Vermont, Vergennes, Nov.6-—-8 








You NEEDN’T.—You needn’t keep on feeling distressed 
after eating, nor belching, nor experiencing nausea be- 
tween meals. In other words ae needn’t keop on 
being dyspeptic, and you certain y shouldn’t. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures dyspepsia—it strengthens and tones 
the stomach, perfects digestion, creates a normal appe- 
tite and builds up the whole system. 
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FREE To every man or 
woman interested in healthful 
dressing, we will send the above 
handsome booklet. It de- 
scribes and illustrates 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains valuable hyetente suggestions. Tells 
how to secure the genuine health garments at the 
price of ordinary underwear. Address 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
%5 Franklin St., New York. 
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OUR DOUBLE estn A 


If you mention The Congregati 
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Their Favorite Flower, 


in 12 colors on heavy pebble plat 





FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 Gents $1.00 a Year 





Lesutr’s stories ring true. They are like 
life, and many of them are taken from act- 
ual occurrences. 

Lesuiz’s articles deal with every great 
phase of American endeavor. They stimu- 
late while they entertain. 

To appreciate Lesxin’s serials you must 
become a subscriber. A wonderful novel by 
Maurice Hewlett, author. of ‘‘ Richard Yea 
and Nay,” begins shortly. Other brilliant 
serials follow in quick succession. 

Such men and women as Nansen, Zang-- 
will, Bailington Booth, Henry van Dyke, 
Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, “ Ralph 
Connor,”’ Booker Washington, Frank Stock- 
ton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret Sangster, 
ffonan Doyle, Eden Philpotts, Sienkiewicz, 
Hopkinson Smith, 2 ager eg l ret 
Harte, and a multitude of others, make 
Lesuir’s Montuiy appeal distinctively -to 
the active man, the intelligent woman, and 
to boys and girls who mean to accomplish 
something. 
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OUR BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDAR FOR 1902 


OUR SUPERB CHRISTMAS ISSUE AND 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY FOR ONE YEAR 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


art and literature will be sent witn all charges prepaid. 


The Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar 


artistically portrays the most ‘‘Popular American Actresses and 
especially painted for us by Miss Maud 
Stumm of New York, the famous American water colorist; size 
123¢x 10 inches, in three sheets tied with silk ribbon; lithographed 


dar alone in art stores would be 50 cents, 
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00 Offer 
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onalist this great combination of 









e paper. The price of this calen- 


















The Double 25th 
Anniversary Number 


for November will be a revelation in mag- 
azine making. 168 pages superbly illus- 
trated in black and white and colors. 


The Superb 
Christmas Issue 


will be another masterpiece of literature 
and art. Beautifully illuminated in colors 
by the leading artists of the day. 


Leslie’s 

Monthly for 1902 | 
12 numbers presenting all that’s new, 
all that’s interesting, all that’s beautiful : 


Making in all, The Art Calendar 
and 14 Numbers all for $1.00. 


Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 
cents, which amount will apply on your sub- 
scription. sent to us, showld you aceept the 
above offer. 

AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. 
APPLY QUICKLY. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING ROUSE, 
Founded 1855. 141-147 6th Ave. New York. 
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HIS book is by far the 
most import nt work of 
the famous author-artist 
since his “ Wild Ani- 

mals I Have Known,” (fully 
equalling that most popular book 
in c avacter, solidity, ilustration 


and general worth, 
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Lives ¢f the Hunted 


Ernest Seton Thompson 


AKA 


THE COVER DESIGN 





LIVES of the HUNTED 


Being a True Account of the Doings 





of Five Quadrupeds and Three Birds 





By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 











$7.75 net 
( Postaze artist's 
15 cents) j work. 


(_,» 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T IS more richly illustrated than 
any previous boo« with Mr. 
Seton-Thompson’s own inimi- 
table drawings, of which there 

are more than two hundred. There are 
many fu l-page drawings, and nearly 
every type page is ornamented with 
the delizhtful sketches characteristic 
of the author- 


latest 


“Ry Az 





CHARLES 


All Booksellers, or 
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HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton PI., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N, Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 
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J. A. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated ; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 





* MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
gone 17th. ‘Ample. instruction in actual practice. 
a. JACKSON, A. M., M.D., Ree’r. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for ‘outdoor 
sports. olf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





Teach Yourself 
The Easy ‘ 
SHORTHAND tS 


Price $1.00. 
REV. GEORCE BENEDICT, 
614 Congregational Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Personal and Correspondence \ 
Instruction also. 





‘PENNSYLVANIA 





‘MASSACHUSETTS 








MASSACHUSETTS, WABAR, 
N SCHOOL Pat wove 
bers «i PILLSBURY, M.A waa | 


WINDSOR HALL FOR. GIRLS 
ANNA M. GooDNow, B.A., Assoc. Prim. vic Te Olt 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


ThedMisses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

yn Ma Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Pexber limited. Individual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor life. 
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THE DREAM 
OF MY YOUTH 
By E. P. TENNEY 


FREDERICK A. NOBLE, D.D., Pastor of Union 

Park Church, Chicago, says: 

I have read “ The Dream of My Youth” from start 
to finish. Itis beautiful. It is deep and tender. It 
is full of suggestion and stimulation. The breath of 
the great outer world is in it, and the spirit of God. 
For many a day no book has taken hold of me—or, to 
use the phrase of Coleridge, has found me—so effect- 
ually as this one. The discussion lies along the border 
line which is always intensely interesting to me ; and 
the author handles the questions brought up ina way 
to illuminate and broaden. 

Bound in green cloth. decorative cover, gilt top, 
rough edges, cloth, $1.0C. 
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Meyer’s 
Scofield’s 
and Torrey’s 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 


Appear each month in The Record 
of Christian Work. 

The Devotional Studies in the Sunday School 
Lessons by Rev. F. B. Meyer, The Heart of the 
Lesson by Rev.C. I. Scofield and The Golden Text 
Homilies by Rev. R. A. Torrey, make this de- 

artment one of the best helps published for 

sunday School teachers. 
Send a postal card with your address 
for a free sample copy to 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, 
East Northfield, Mass. 























GEMS or SONG 


—— FOR THE —— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN. 


268 Pages of the Best Songs, New and Old. 


FULL BOUND CLOTH. 
#25 per hundred. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago. 











Indispensable‘ Every 
“Yawace Bible Student 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD, the only popular illus- 
trated monthly magazine devoted exclusively to Bible 
study, edited by PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER. 


$2.00 a year; single copies, 20 cents 
Size, 63% 9! inches; 80 pages a month 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER to new 
readers, three months for 25 cents 


Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
CAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents gach insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








For Adoption. A beautiful blue-eyed boy _ 
wholesome, winsome, intelligent, refined. Address A. M., 
602 Congregational House, oston. 


Beard in suburbs of Asheville, N.C., in Appalachian 
Park region, high plateau. new house, sunny rooms, 
Northern cooking and reasonable rates. Address, for 
particulars, Mrs. A. McK. Gulliver, P.O. Box 47. 


To Pastors and Societies. A new entertainment, 
“rich in humor and inner moral significance.” Suit large 
or small societies. Just os. Apply “ Owner,” 
10 Union St., Montclair, J. 


Companion and Seamstress. A ye lad 
of refinement would like situation as com on aD 
seamstress, or housekeeper in small family where a 
servant is kept. Best references given and also required. 
Address R. T., care The Congregationalist, Boston, 


HMeusework. Intelligent Protestant young woman 
wants a situation at general housework. Littie experi- 
ence. Wages reasonable. A good home influence de- 
sired. Address or telephone Rev. C. L. D. Younkin, 
Supt. Boston North End Mission. 





Sunny South. A Congregational) minister has a beau- 
tiful new ten-room house for sale, situated in a Virginia 
village, one hour’s ride from Washington, D. C. ine 
climate, New England and Northern peopie and Congre- 
gational Church. Full iculars on application. Ad- 
dress D. W. M., 723 7th St., N. E., Wash nm, D. C. 
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ARE and precision are the charac- 
teristics of Ivory Soap manufac- 
ture. Each cake is just as good as 
any other and all are from soap that 
is as pure as it can be made. For these 
reasons the continued use of Ivory Soap 
gives confidence and pleasure; confidence 
by its harmlessness, and pleasure in the 
delightful sense of cleanness it brings. 














American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.”—Sunday School Times. 

“It is by far the most exact, and, we will say, beautifully printed 
Bible that bas yet appeared, and being the standard, this edition 
should be in the hands of every student of the Bible.”— The Independent. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 

For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 
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Event and Comment 


Three weeks of earnest prot- 

eat rt estation on the part of the 
sion 

great constituency of Tre- 
mont Temple, together with heroic ef- 
forts by many members of the congrega- 
tion, have not sufficed to alter Dr. Lori- 
mer’s determination to accept the call 
of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church 
of New York city. In view of this dem- 
onstration of affection, he could hardly 
have done less than to reconsider the 
whole mattercarefully and visit again the 
New York field with a view to comparing 
the weight of the different claims upon 
him. However great the opportunities 
before him there—and it is hinted that 
the munificence of Mr. Rockefeller may 
make these opportunities exceptionally 
inspiring—it cannot be doubted that it 
cost Dr. Lorimer much to sever strong 
ties in this city. His course of action 
has been straightforward through all the 
difficult and delicate phases of a situa- 
tion that called formuch wisdom. Those 
who have pledged money to the fund for 
the Temple amounting to over $40,000 
are now released from their obligations. 
We shall next week speak in greater de- 
tail of Dr. Lorimer and his Boston work. 


The long anticipated and much 
prepared for celebration of the 
bicentennial of the founding of Yale 
University opened last Sunday with such 
a crowd of graduates of the institution 
as never before assembled in New Haven, 
and an attendance of distinguished edu- 
cators from all parts of the world which 
rarely has been equaled in numbers or 
quality. All the churches where Yale 
men occupied the pulpits were too small to 
accommodate those who sought to attend, 
and academic gowns and hoods and caps 
appeared everywhere. Rev. J. H. Twich- 
ell of Hartford, senior fellow of the cor- 
poration, discoursed in the Battell Chapel 
on Academic Memories. Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Battershall of the class of 1864 preached a 
bicentennial sermon in Trinity Church on 
The Old Faith and the New Knowledge. 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Anderson’s theme in the 
Center Church was Scholarship and the 
Study of God. Ex-President Dwight 
made a tender address to students at 
Dwight Hall. In the afternoon Prof. 
George P. Fisher, who retires from the 
chair of ecclesiastical history after forty- 
six years of service, gave an address in 
Battell Chapel on Yale University in Its 
Relation to Theology and Missions. In 
the latter part of his theme he paid trib- 
utes to the large number of Yale men who 
have done eminent service for missions, 
from Jonathan Edwards, missionary to 
the Stockbridge Indians, to Horace Pitkin 


Yale Week 


of ’92, who was martyred last year in 
China. A full account of the exercises 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday will 
be given in The Congregationalist next 
week, 


For three years, at least, 
the character, work and 
purposes of Congrega- 
tional churches have been nowhere so 
comprehensively set forth as in the Na- 
tional Council at Portland last week. To 
have heard the papers, resolutions and 
debates, to have studied the various ac- 
tions taken with those who had mastered 
their meaning, and to have seen those 
representatives of the Congregational 
churches of the United States at this 
work is to understand one of the most 
important religious movements of our 
time. Next to the value of being pres- 
ent is the value of having a picturesque 
description of the council and a full re- 
port of its proceedings. If it is worth 
while to have the council it is worth 
while to put its doings clearly before the 
public, and especially it is worth while 
to make some effort to get every Congre- 
gationalist to know what his denomina- 
tion is and what it is aiming to accom- 
plish. Nowhere else can so complete 2 
report of the council be found as in the 
columns of The Congregationalist. Be- 
sides the representative assemblies of our 
own denomination, our columns give the 
gist of the action of other national reli- 
gious bodies whose autumn meetings are 
occurring about this time. Other reli- 
gious journals are doing like service for 
the denominations they represent. They 
occupy a field in this respect peculiarly 
their own, and for this reason, among 
many, it is as important that they should 
be sustained as that the denomination 
should register its progress by represent- 
ative assemblies. 


One Value of Re- 
ligious Journalism 


i sare Just before. the pres- 
enewing a Nationa’ ent century opened a 
er twentieth century na- 
tional gospel campaign was projected by 
a committee whose moving spirit was 
William Phillips Hall, a well-known lay- 
man in New York. This committee is 
just entering upon the second stage of its 
work and has sent to 15,000 ministers of 
the country a letter showing the need of 
an awakening and asking that evangelis- 
tic services be started in the churches, and 
that the week beginning Nov. 10 be made 
a week of prayer for the cause which the 
campaign represents. Its special work 
in- New York is confined to the three 
noonday prayer meetings conducted for 
years in the business section. One is the 


historic Fulton Street prayer meeting 
the others being held in the John Street 
Methodist Church and in a hall on Gre®n- 
wich Street. For a month these meet- 
ings will be in charge of the central com- 
mittee of the campaign. Many of the 
well-known ministers of the city will 
assist by acting as leaders and by urging 
the men of their congregations to attend. 
The meetings opened last week Monday 
under the present arrangement and the 
attendance has been very large. Prayer 
is offered daily for a religious awakening 
of the whole country. 


The Bible has, perhaps, 
b oss Study by been read by more persons 
rrespondence . : 

; in proportion to the popu- 
lation of English-speaking countries in 
other days than now. We believe it is 
being studied more generally and thor- 
oughly today than ever before. The 
numbers of students of Bible courses in 
colleges and universities, the increase of 
Bible students and classes and the prep- 
aration being made for Bible study the 
coming season in communities and in 
local churches is greater than we have 
ever known. We have no doubt that 
were the opportunity: given, under com- 
petent teaching, many thousands of per- 
sons would gladly enter on such study in 
many sections of our country. The 
London Sunday School Union recently 
planned for a correspondence class in the 
study of Greek with a view to the read- 
ing of the New Testament in the original 
language. It was not expected that the 
numbers would be large, but the applica- 
tions from tue time of the announcement 
have averaged 100 a day from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. The edition of 
the text-book chosen was quickly ex- 
hausted, and the arrangements were in- 
adequate to register the applications 
which poured in. Weare informed that 
the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature has this season enrolled in the 
United States some 10,000 students and 
no doubt the numbers will be much in- 
creased. With all the vast outflow of 
literature, there is still no book which can 
compare in popularity with the Bible. 


On the threshold of its 

phe sate seeond half-century, the 
" Young Men’s Christian 
Association issues its usual call for a 
special day and week of prayer. It is 
hoped that the associations generally will 
observe the full week, Nov. 10-16, or in 
cases where this is found impracticable 
that the most that is possible will be 
made of the opening Sunday. Pastors 
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and Christians generally are invited to 
o-operate. The wonderful jubilee meet- 
ing of the association in Boston last June 
is still fresh in memory, and the promise 
of work and growth then made seems 
already to be fulfilling itself. It is stim- 
ulating to read that among the Sioux over 
1,000 young men have begun a uniform 
course of Bible study prepared by the 
Indian secretary; that in 584 student 
associations of the white race in America 
there is a membership of more than 38,000; 
that fifteen new associations in the rail- 
road department have been added within 
the year, making the total membership 
of railroad workers over 42,000; that mere 
than 300 stations of the army and navy 
have been reached during the year. Such 
comprehensive and widespread work is 
werth praying for and working with, as 
the opportunity is given. 


The record of the 
Episcopal Conven- 
tion on the subjects of most interest to 
the public is one of postponement rather 
than accomplishment. The question of 
divorce goes over to 1904 by the action 
-of the deputies in rejecting the canon 
prepared by the bishops. The proposal 
to forbid ministers to sanction the mar- 
riage of divorced persons, whether inno- 
cent or guilty, except in cases where the 
cause for the divorce antedated the mar- 
riage, proved too drastic for the opinion 
-of the laymen. The Huntington amend- 
ment, providing for the reception of 
churches, not Episcopalian, which may 
wish to put themselves under the care of 
the bishops, came up again in a modified 
form and was adopted by the deputies, 
only to be rejected by the bishops. It 
goes, by agreement of the convention as 
a whole, to a committee of conference, to 
be reported upon in 1904. The question 
of a new name for the church was also 
referred to a commission, to report three 
years hence. The pastoral letter deals 
with the dangerous theological and social 
tendencies of the times. The rebuke of 
anarchy is followed by a warning against 
the desecration of the Sabbath by golf 
and other sports. The convention is 
probably wise in not bringing great 
changes to pass without a clear mandate 
from the churches. Its refusal to act in 
the cases most discussed beforehand is a 
testimony to the conservatism of the 
Episcopal body. 


‘Episcopal Postponements 


A large proportion of 
the American people 
know less of the present condition of 
the American Indians than of Oriental 
Indians. When periodical outbreaks on 
our frontiers, usually provoked by the 
greed or insolence of white men, were 
described in the daily press, Indians at- 
tracted considerable attention and the 
glamour of romance revived which nov- 
elists had thrown about them. But now 
little is heard of them because they are 
gradually, though too slowly, surrender- 
ing their savagery and tribal distinctions 
and merging themselves into American 
citizenship. The Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence, whose annual meeting was held last 
week, is one of the most wise and potent 
influences to promote this change and at 
the same time protect the Indian in his 
rights and preserve so much of his dis. 


‘Disappearing Indians 
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tinctive traits as is worthy to be .pre- 
served. This meeting discussed the de- 
fects in the educational policy for the 
Indians, the indiscriminate issue of ra- 
tions and the distribution of money to 
them. Our excellent Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. W. A. Jones, urged 
that the Indian should have a fair oppor- 
tunity for self-support, and a vigorous 
move should be made to end the guard- 
ianship of him, so long assumed by the 
Government, and that he should then be 
thrown on his own resources. This is the 
gist of the whole business of Indian re- 
form. Mr. A. K. Smiley has now for al- 
most a score of years gathered influential 
men at these Indian conferences in his 
hospitable Lake Mohonk House, and they 
have been helped to understand and clar- 
ify the situation by free discussion with 
men and women who live among the In- 
dians and know their ways and needs. 


Latest dispatches from Con- 
stantinople do not indicate 
that the agents of the Ameri- 
can Board engaged in the effort to get in 
touch with the captors of Miss Stone are 
meeting with success. Rumor respect- 
ing the matter has become so wild and 
fictitious that some London journals are 
publishing from their Viennese corre- 
spondents hints that Miss Stone is in 
league with the Macedonian Committee ; 
that she connived at the capture, etc. 
Such reports are so absurd that they an- 
swer themselves. Evidence accumulates 
pointing to politics as responsible for the 
affair, more than greed for money, the 
underlying motive being to involve 
Turkey in complications with the United 
States; the actors in the matter being 
representatives of the Macedonian Com- 
mittee, which in plotting against Turkty 
has found shelter in Bulgaria. It is re- 
ported that the Bulgarian minister of 
foreign affairs has replied to the repre- 
sentative of the United States in Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Dickinson, protesting 
against Bulgaria being held responsible 
for an act committed in Turkish territory. 
At the same time M. Saratoff pledges 
the government to pursue and annihilate 
the robber band should it return to Bul- 
garian territory. M. Saratoff declines to 
permit Bulgaria to enter into negotia- 
tions for paying the ransom, owing to the 
dangerous precedent which would be 
established. Many of the leading Lon- 
don journals, commenting on the later 
phases of the situation, urge the payment 
of the ransom, and this still is the posi- 
tion of the United States Goverment and 
of the officials of the A. B. C. F. M., 
speaking unofficially. A supplementary 
appeal for making up the total needed, 
$110,000, has been issued by the Boston 
Committee, headed by Drs. Lorimer, 
Withrow and Galbraith. 


The Case of 
Miss Stone 


Earnest differences 
of opinion now and 
then arise. Onesuch 
is now rampant among the theologians of 
Berlin. Professor Pfleiderer of the the- 
ological faculty demands that theological 
candidates shall submit to an examina- 
tion in the science of comparative reli- 
gion, instead of, as heretofore, only be 
examined in the history of the Christian 


Shall Comparative Reli- 
gion Be Taught 
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Church. Professor Harnack, who lec- 
tures in church history and history of 
dogma, warmly opposes this innovation, 
maintaining the knowledge of the Old 
and New Testament to be fully sufficient. 
The aged Pfleiderer says that Harnack’s 
view is narrow, bigoted and indefensible. 
The knowledge of the essence of the 
Christian religion cannot be maintained 
if it is not supported by the knowledge of 
the essence of the history of other reli- 
gions. Among those who take the side of 
Professor Pfleiderer is Rev. Mr. Dickie 
of the American Church in Berlin. 
Speaking to Harnack on the matter, he 
received this characteristic reply: “I 
have nothing in and of itself against the 
study of non-Christian religions, but they 
are out of order in a Christian theological 
faculty. They have no more right in the 
teaching of Christianity than Sanscrit 
has in the teaching of modern English 
literature.”” Apropos of this controversy, 
it is worth while to remember the words 
of the late Bishop Westcott: ‘“‘ It is when 
the books of the Bible are studied as 
other books and compared with other 
books that their unique character is 
proved beyond controversy.” 


As letters arrive from 
Aftermath of Our distant sections of the 
sie wid globe we are made more 
keenly aware of the extent of the mourn- 
ing for President McKinley the world 
over. Rev. Charles Phillips, whom many 
will remember as a delegate from South 
Africa to the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference, writes from Capetown under 
date of Sept. 18, describing a Christian 
Endeavor meeting there of the colored 
Independent church held just before the 
fatal termination of the President’s ill- 
ness. Oneafter another these black boys 
and girls pleaded with the Author of life 
and death that our country’s ruler might 
not perish by the assassin’s shot, Our 
Australian correspondent writes of the 
universal sorrow in that country with 
which the news of Mr. McKinley’s death 
was received, pulpits of all denominations 
making sympathetic reference to it, the 
Dead March in Saul being played and 
a formal vote of sympathy being passed 
in hundreds of churches. Behold again 
how one touch of sorrow makes the 
world kin and binds together the different 
races of mankind! 


The census just com- 
ana Growth pleted in India shows re- 

markable gains for the 
Christian population. In 1852 native 
Christians in India, Burma and Ceylon 
were 128,000, in 1862 the number rose to 
213,182, in 1872 to 318,363. In 1881 the 
second general census showed that the 
native Protestant Christians alone were 
528,590. In 1891 the third census gave a 
Christian population in India of 2,284,172, 
an advance of nearly twenty-three per 
cent. as compared with a growth of thir- 
teen per cent. of the population. It was 
found at that time, also, that the native 
Christians had increased in numbers 
much more rapidly than the machinery for 
administering their churches, the num- 
bers of mission stations having advanced 
threefold in thirty years, while Protestant 
Christians had advanced fivefold. In 
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British India, also, the advance was much 
more than in the native states. The 
census of 1901, the full returns of which 
are not yet given, shows that in the 
Madras presidency the total population 
increased seven per cent., the Christian 
population eighteen per cent. Figures 
alone do not tell the entire story of the 
progress of Christianity in this great em- 
pire. Evidence is increasing that Chris- 
tian principles and the Christ spirit are 
gaining more in power than churches are 
gaining in adherents. The story of the 
next half-century may witness the reli- 
gious regeneration of India. 


wiinint wai Desiring togetfrom 

opbtnerstcteie an old friend, with 
ee whom he often had 
broken bread, advice as to political condi- 
tions in the South, President Roosevelt 
last week invited Booker T. Washington, 
LL. D., principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
to dine with him at the White House. 
The news was telegraphed South by cor- 
respondents, who in many cases had in- 
structions from their home offices to 
make the incident seem as lurid and fla- 
grant as possible, and no doubt the 
Northern as well as the Southern news- 
papers have magnified as much as possi- 
ble the incident as a news sensation. 
The comments of the Southern press il- 
lustrate a sectional race prejudice hardly 
understood in any other country than 
ours, and these comments probably are 
as annoying to the better classes in the 
South as they can be to their fellow-citi- 
zens elsewhere. Mr. Washington, as a 
distinguished educator and a leader of 
the Negro race, would be welcomed at 
the dinner tables in the best society of 
Europe as readily as any eminent South- 
ern white man, and those presuming to 
criticise his hosts for entertaining him 
would be regarded as persons without 
good breeding. The South ought not to 
be judged as a whole by the narrow pro- 
vincialism and want of culture of those 
who have assumed to criticise the Presi- 
dent for being master of his own conduct 
in his own home as any other Christian 
gentleman should be. His course in this 
matter, we believe, will be precedent for 
action of a like sort in other matters, 
in which, by his official position and his 
resolute character, he will aid to put an 
end to conventionalities, prejudices, tra- 
ditions and anomalies that now hamper 
the freest action of some American citi- 
zens and their attainment of noblest so- 
cial ideals. 


One of the important 
matters to be weighed 
by Congress at its next 
session is the determination of our na- 
tional attitude toward Chinese seeking to 
enter our bounds. Present laws govern- 
ing the matter expire next spring and 
prior to that time must be renewed or 
modified, or then dropped. Already or- 
ganized labor in the East and organiza- 
tions of many sorts on the Pacific coast 
are formulating their demands, 4nd are 
bringing them to the attention of officials 
possessed with power to shape the course 
of events. There is much to be said on 
both sides, and it is a problem which the 
Dominion of Canada and Australia face 
as well as we. Recent colonial action 


Restriction of 
Asiatic Immigration 


hostile to the Asiatic invasion has 
brought the colonies and the British 
kingdom squarely in conflict, the impe- 
rial policy making for perpetuation of 
friendly relations with China and Japan, 
which, of course, can scarcely be main- 
tained if the Chinese and Japanese are to 
be discriminated against in British pos- 
sessions in the Pacific islands or in North 
America. Japan already has filed a pro- 
test with Great Britain against. pending 
new hostile legislation of the Parliament 
of the Australian commonwealth. Our 
Congregational brethren in California, 
fully aware of all that can be said pro 
and con on the matter, have wisely put 
themselves on record in the following 
resolution, passed at the recent meeting 
of the Northern California Association, 
Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean being the author 
of the resolution. They say: 

In the judgment of this body the provisions 
of any new restrictive act that is to take its 
place should be determined by mutual ar- 
rangement between our nation and China in 
accordance with the usual methods of inter- 
national treaty procedure; and in terms 
which would not be humiliating to either 
nation, and which should accord with those 
high principles of advanced civilization and 
beneficence along which our Government is 
aiming to act in all its present international 
outreaches. 


This is both a patriotic and a Christian 
policy. There must be some restriction, 
but it should come by negotiation with 
China, not by arbitrary decision on our 
part. Japan, when dealt with thus in 
reference to an excess of Japanese im- 
migrants in Hawaii, acquiesced in a pol- 
icy of restriction, and the good feeling 
between the Powers was conserved. 


New Zealand is the para- 
Pn ee Social dise of state socialism, 
— and has led the world in 
socialistic legislation. Recently, how- 
ever, the prime minister has declared 
that “the steamer Finance should be 
steadied ’’; that “slow,” not ‘full speed 
ahead,” should be the order. Taking the 
premier’s words to heart, a government 
supporter has advised the government 
“not to make labor legislation more 
stringent or harassing,” and “to guard 
against a revulsion setting in among all 
classes.” The warning came none too 
soon. Under the compulsory arbitration 
act in one city 400 employers were sum- 
moned. Mr. Seddon was then forced to 
tell the workmen that they were “ riding 
the scheme to death’; and a compul- 
sory state fire insurance bill has been 
dropped. Undeterred by the fate of 
New Zealand, the state of New South 
Wales has a compulsory arbitration bill 
under discussion. It hopes to avoid some 
of the errors into which New Zealand 
has fallen. Only unions (of employers 
or employed) will be able to make use of 
its provisions. This is to prevent “rid. 
ing the scheme to death.”” Another pro- 
posal to the same end is, where a leading 
decision has been given, to make “‘acom- 
mon rule” governing similar cases. The 
history of legislation on the subject is 
curious. Years ago, when a compulsory 
arbitration bill was offered to Parliament, 
the representatives of the operative 
classes treated it as a device hostile to 
“labor.” Now no politician is consid- 
ered sound by the labor party who.does 
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not approve of a compulsory arbitration 
bill. 


Russia and China are 
at work upon a treaty 
respecting Manchuria, which, while it 
will ‘‘save the face” of China to an ex- 
tent not planned for in the treaty which 
the Powers induced China to reject a few 
months ago, nevertheless will legalize 
Russian occupation of the province, 
where, if Mr. Alfred Stead, who has just 
journeyed through it, is to be believed, 
Russian authority already had wrought 
marked betterment in economic and 
social conditions. Prince Ching and the: 
viceroys of the southern provinces are 
protesting against the new treaty which 
Li Hung Chang, with sympathies notori- 
ously pro-Russian, is negotiating. The 
latter personage is now charged with 
having diverted money sent from the 
United States to the relief of sufferers 
from famine in the Shensi province to 
purposes not contemplated by the do- 
nors—nominally for the purchase of fur- 
niture for the palace of the empress 
dowager ; actually for his own enrich- 
ment, probably. The China Times makes 
this charge against the venerable diplo- 
mat and millionaire, and Bishop Graves 
of Shanghai and another prominent 
official of the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission Board in China are reported as 
indorsing the charge. 


Chinese Happenings 





What Are Prisons For 


It will be a wise use of Prison Sunday 
if on that day ministers and people will 
ask themselves the question which heads 
this editorial and try to formulate some 
clear and definite reply. And then these 
questions might follow: Is the present 
condition of our prisons productive of 
good or of harm? If harmful, what 
is the remedy, and what can we in- 
dividual Christians do to improve these 
conditions ? 

A recent visitor to a county jail not far 
from the office of The Congregationalist 
asked his guide these questions: ‘‘ What 
is all this for?” ‘‘What good does this 
institution accomplish?” He had seen a 
hundred men running sewing machines. 
He had seen half a hundred more loung- 
ing about, reading novels and magazines, 
and others engaged in light tasks around 
the place. In one room a prisoner was 
conducting a class in reading. Here ap- 
peared to be an easy and comfortable 
life, more easy and more idle than that 
which most of these men had led out- 
side of the jail. There seemed to be no 
especial provision for cultivating the 
physical, mental or moral natures of the 
prisoners. Punishment there was none, 
except in the brief loss of liberty. Nor, 
on the other hand, was there any evi- 
dent effort to promote reformation. 
Therefore the questions were asked of 
the prison official. His answer, a per- 
plexed but honest one, was this: “It 
keeps the men out of mischief while they 
are locked up.” To inquiries concerning 
the effect of this experience upon pris- 
oners, his emphatic response was that. 
the life had practically no deterrent ef- 
fect, but rather for many, imprisoned for 
the first time, it fixed the criminal na- 
ture of their future careers. That is,. 
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the prison, judged by its fruits, exists to 
foster the criminal character and to in- 
crease crime. 

Nor was this prison an exceptional 
one. Even in the favored State of Massa- 
chusetts this is the usual character of the 
county jail—comfortable quarters, easy 
work, short hours of labor, many idle 
hands and no decided influences for good. 
And in the country at large, as is recog- 
nized by all students of the problem, con- 
ditions as vicious as are to be found in 
the prisons of any civilized land exist in 
these county jails. Such prisons do not 
protect society, and they are a curse to 
every man who is sent to them. Society 
commits an irreparable wrong every time 
it places a human being under such con- 
ditions. For this reason the distinguished 
superintendent of prisons in Massachu- 
setts once said to a visitor: “If you wish 
to do anything for these people, in heav- 
en’s name do what you can to keep men 
out of prison. For when a man is once 
in jail, he is on the straight road to hell.” 
The language was none too emphatic. 

What, then, is the better way? Visit 
any well-conducted reformatory and you 
shall see. Not that all criminals can be 
reformed, nor that all should be sent to 
such institutions as exist at Concord and 
Sherborn, but that here we are shown 
the principle by which alone we can suc- 
cessfully treat this problem of evil. It is 
not retribution, certainly not simply pur- 
poseless incarceration, not characterless 
confinement, but the offerof reformation, 
which experience has shown is possible 
in a large proportion of cases. 

The present system of sentencing crim- 
inals is absurd. It is as if a man, find- 
ing a rattlesnake in his garden, were to 
shut it up in a box for a number of days, 
feed it carefully and then, at the end 
of a fixed time, with no apparent reason, 
permit the creature to go free. A prison 
should be a moral hospital. None should 
be sent there except those who are mani- 
festly so dangerously diseased in character 
that they imperil the welfare of the com- 
munity, and then they should be re- 
tained until cured, every wise method 
being employed meanwhile to effect a 
cure. This is not the whole program 
of remedy, but here is the first great 
change to be sought: the application to 
all prison life of the reformatory idea, 
with the indeterminate sentence. In- 
stead of big boarding houses, often ac- 
tually sought as places of shelter from 
the severity of winter, every jail should 
be a moral, mental and physical hospital. 

In Massachusetts for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1900, 27,450 persons were com- 
mited to penal institutions. Of these 
only 790 were placed under reformatory 
treatment. It is safe to say that the 
balance of over 26,000 were made no 
better but probably were morally in- 
jured by their treatment. In the whole 
country during the year 1899, according 
to tne census of 1900, there were over 
‘700,000 arrests, in 135 cities. And for 
this great number, with the exception 
of a pitiably smali minority, the county 
jail was the school provided by an en- 
lightened country. No wonder that the 
criminal class increases at least as fast 
as the population. 

It is said that Dr. Barrows, the present 
secretary of the New York Prison Asso- 
ciation, has been studying the penology 
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of the New Testament, and he finds 
there, in the teachings of Jesus and his 
followers, the fundamental principle at 
which the best modern science has ar- 
rived. In brief it is this: ‘‘ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” WhatshallChristiansdo? Learn 
how to apply to this great class of our 
fellow-creatures this principle of the 
gospel. Not simple detention, but hard 
discipline; not idleness, but profitable 
labor ; not heart and brain and soul left 
to vegetate in evil, but training; not 
revenge, but reformation. 





Advancing Congregationalism 


Congregationalists have no ecclesiasti- 
cal court or other body with authority to 
declare their belief or to dictate their 
methods of work. Each church is suffi- 
cient in itself. The National Council, 
however, represents the convictions and 
purposes of all the churches, since its 
members are chosen from all sections of 
the country, and once in three years it 
registers by its utterances the movement 
of thedenomination. The meeting which 
closed last Thursday evening at Portland, 
Me., was one of the most notable as well 
as most thoroughly representative of the 
eleven triennial gatherings in our denom- 
inational history. Its expression and 
action have been faithfully recorded in the 
columns of The Congregationalist of the 
last and present issues. As the national 
organ of the denomination we have spared 
no pains or expense to make the reports 
full and accurate. These reports being 
made mostly by members of our editorial 
staff, the running story expresses also 
our judgment of the character of the 
council. In addition we direct attention 
to certain outstanding features. 

The spirit of theological controversy 
was conspicuously absent. The period 
of strife over religious views is past. 
Orthodoxy and heresy are obsolete words 
so far‘as appeared in this council: Con- 
gregationalists have confidence in one 
another’s Christian character and motive. 
Differences of opinion exist, but brethren 
meet, not to denounce but to learn from 
one another. The phrase, higher crit- 
icism, no longer alarms. Its main con- 
servative conclusions are now generally 
accepted by intelligent Congregational- 
ists as they have for some time been ac- 
cepted by theirscholars. Our theological 
seminaries are regarded with renewed 
confidence, and will come to be prized as 
more than ever necessary to the main- 
tenance of an able teaching ministry. 
We are not now distinguished from other 
religious bodies merely by our polity, 
but by united support of fearless investi- 
gation into all the sources of truth, and 
confident purpose to proclaim and live in 
harmony with the truth found and be- 
lieved. 

The denomination has come to a sub- 
stantial agreement on the methods of 
prosecuting its benevolent work. Its 
missionary societies, having been created 
mainly by voluntary association of in- 
dividuals and churches, have found in 
their enJarged opportunities disadvan- 
tages and difficulties in adjusting them- 
selves to one another and in attempting 
to act for the whole denomination. The 
committee of fifteen, profiting by the 
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knowledge gained : through » successive 
councils which have struggled with this 
problem, and having thoroughly studied 
the conditions, was fortunate enough to 
be able to agree on and to bring the 
council to adopt unanimously a report 
and resolutions covering the main ques- 
tions at issue. General plans for dissem- 
inating among the churches knowledge 
of our missionary work, and for raising 
the money needed, and for federating the 
societies so as to administer the work 
effectively are now clearly set forth and 
approved. Whatever practical results 
follow, discussion as to methods is for 
the present concluded. The business be- 
fore us is to apply the methods. 

The promise of greater spiritual power 
in the churches appeared in many ways 
in the council. If the period of theologi- 
cal controversy has passed, it was evident 
also that tolerance has become fraternal 
mutual respect. The element of worship 
was prominent, the daily sessions for 
prayer being more fully attended and 
more earnest than we have seen in our 
denominational gatherings for many 
years. The interest to improve methods 
of worship points in the same direction. 
A noble company of younger ministers 
was present and gave evidence of grow- 
ing power for leadership. Notes of pes- 
simism and criticism were exceptional 
and found only grudging response. The 
word of confidence and hope, whenever 
uttered, was received with the joy of 
those who know that their business is the 
work of God and who are determined to 
do it. If our denomination has seemed 
to be standing still for the last. few years, 
we have evidence in this council that a 
new period is at hand, to be marked by 
life and zeal and permanent growth. 





Reconstructing Religious Belief 


The present month is the favorite sea- 
son for great Christian assemblies. Per- 
haps the most notable feature in them 
this year is that their faces are turned 
toward the future. In other years they 
have turned to the past with increasing 
fear of the loss of cherished beliefs and 
institutions. They have contended ear- 
nestly for what they have called ‘“‘the 
faith once delivered to the saints,” only 
to surrender with a reluctance almost 
despairing one point after another. They 
have seen such cherished dogmas as the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible, the 
miraculous conception of Jesus, and the 
eternal suffering of those dying without 
knowing Christ challenged and scru- 
tinized in quarters where they had ex- 
pected only reverent acceptance of the 
teaching of the church. They have 
sorrowfully acknowledged the growing 
secularization of the Lord’s Day and in- 
creasing indifference to public worship. 
They have discussed how they could stop 
or at least retard the movement to re- 
linquish the beliefs and habits which 
seemed essential to Christian life. 

But the note of confidence this year 
appears, to be rising above that of dis- 
couragement. The churches are turning 
their attention away from the things 
which they feel that they must let go 
and towards the thing of which they 
desire to take hold. There is an absence 
of controversy, a kindliness of spirit, 
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and hopefulness and expectancy in the 
' discussions of these national denomina- 
tional assemblies which herald a better 
day. The churches have too long allowed 
the work of reconstructing religious 
doctrine to be led by those outside of 
their membership. They have been too 
eager to criticise and too slow to sym- 
pathize with such efforts, too unwilling 
to believe that thoughtful men may be 
earnest to find God who have not found 
fellowship in Christian churches. This 
changing attitude of professing Christians 
does not mean declining spiritual life but 
enlarging vision. They abandon nothing 
worthy by acknowledging that there are 
men who have. not found God through 
the church who know the inward life, 
and by appealing to such te tell them 
how they can fulfill their mission better. 

At the British Church Congress in 
Brighton, Eng., at the beginning of this 
month, the Bishop of Calcutta expressed 
a strengthening conviction in all the 
churches when he appealed to the Epis- 
copal Church to face the question of the 
reconstruction of religious belief. She 
had been disposed, he said, to hide her 
head under the old. formularies as timid 
children hide theirs under the bedclothes, 
but she must boldly and calmly face the 
new learning and the new temper of 
the age. She must realize that the cre- 
ative faculty in religion is not dead. 
She must be absolutely straightforward 
and tell the whole truth to all the world. 
She must not try to burke the freedom 
of scholarship or criticism by authority. 
“She must meet learning, if need be, 
with fuller learning, and confront de- 
‘nomination with higher denomination.” 

These are brave, true words, and we 
are not surprised to find in connection 
with them utterances of charity towards 
Christians of different names which 
promise greater unity in reconstructed 
belief. The Bishop of London at the 
same congress rebuked the spirit of ex- 
clusiveness which claims for one church 
body superior authority from God, and 
declared that the real unity of Christians 
was being hindered by time wasted in 
striving after impossible uniformity. He 
condemned the disposition to sneer at 
the Nonconformist conscience and urged 
Churchmen to honor and imitatéit. He 
advocated union of Episcopalians in the 
cause of public morality not only with Free 
Churchmen, but with Roman Catholics 
and Jews, insisting that against such 
united purpose for righteousness it would 
be impossible for organized vice, trade 
monopoly or class prejudice to stand. 

The spirit illustrated by the sentiments 
above quoted suggests a coming recon- 
struction of religious belief which will 
retain essential truth and enrich it with 
new knowledge of God while it harmon- 
izes man’s intellectual and spiritual fac- 
ulties. It suggests also a unity of Chris- 
tians which is far greater than uniform- 
ity of creed or of methods of worship. 
It means the consecration of human duty 
to the service of God, who is known and 
loved by his children loving one another. 
That vision of the kingdom of God is 
made clearer by the discussions of doc- 
trine and service in this year’s Christian 
assemblies. 





More ministers, probably, may be seen 
occasionally witnessing a play than would 
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have been found in theaters a generation ago. 
At any rate, the minister is oftener imper- 
sonated on the stage than formerly. And not 
seldom his character is treated with respect, 
as it ought to be, instead of being caricatured, 
as it used to be. 


The Kingship of Christ 


Christ came to a world that revered 
kings; the heathen world gave honor to 
imperial majesty, and the devout Israel- 
ite looked for a Messianic king who should 
govern all the nations with the threefold 
powerof prophet, priest andking. Christ 
did not attempt to destroy this hope, but 
to refine it. He emphasized the spiritual 
quality of his kingdom. The glory which 
suggested pomp and the splendor of con- 
quests over enemies became secondary 
to the ideals and truths of his kingdom, 
righteousness, charity, hope, peace; the 
impressive effect of royal robe, scepter 
and crown was forgotten in the garments 
of humility in which the king was clad, 
in the shepherd’s rod and staff of protect- 
ing love, and the platted thorns of sacri- 
ficial death. Men saw with amazement 
that this new king was not to conquer 
the world by might, but, lifted upon a 
cross of self-sacrifice, he was to draw all 
men to himself by his constraining, re- 
sistless love. 

The quality of the Messianic claims, 
deeds and purposes is not misunderstood 
today; the problem is a practical, not a 
Biblical or theological], one. The reign of 
Christ is a splendid truth, stirring the 
imagination with ever-increasing power 
as the years go on. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that our modern, democratic life, 





‘which is jealous of authority, law and 


restraint, manifests itself in a disinclina- 
tion to admit the personal sway of Christ 
in the heart and life, lest our freedom be 
invaded ? 

The kingship of Christ does not destroy 
the liberty of the individual soul ; it cre- 
ates it. In his own life Christ was him- 
self subject to the very laws of the 
spiritual life to which he commanded the 
obedience of others. He made clear the 
truth that ‘‘the king is but the first of 
subjects,” and he showed that even God, 
who is the sovereign of all men, is a God of 
order, subjecting himself to the very laws 
of the world which he has created, laws 
which are but the expression of his 
nature. 

Freedom, like the soul itself, must be 
lost to be found. The independence of 
the star is not destroyed, but assured, be- 
cause it is part of the great firmament, 
governed and steadied by gravity, ‘“‘the 
muscle of the Almighty’; the student of 
art surrenders time, strength and individ- 
uality even for the time, that losing his 
crude, inartistic self he may find his re- 
fined self in the contemplation of a great 
master; the soldier under a great general 
is gladly content to forget himself and 
magnify his efficiency by becoming part 
of a great, organized force, directed to 
one supreme end by one supreme guiding 
spirit, who takes to himself the concen- 
trated strength of thousands of unified 
souls. What wonder then that St. Paul, 
ever jealous of his personal rights and 
prerogatives, should insist that we should 
“stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free,” and in loyal, 
abounding love should also write himself 
“the bond servant of Jesus Christ.” 


619 
In Brief 


With Chinese Minister Wu giving a contri- 
bution of $100 toward the ransom from cap- 
tivity of a Christian missionary and a China- 
man’s gift of $12,000 toward a professorship 
in Columbia University, China does not seem 
an infinite distance from America after all. 


“Tan Maclaren” tells the stery of his 
meeting an American traveler in Palestine 
who asked him where he was going. “To 
Jerusalem,” was the reply. “ Jerusalem!” 
exclaimed the American, in tones of unfeigned 
disgust. ‘“ You don’t want to gothere! I’ve 
just come away. It’s a slow town. Why, 
there isn’t a daily newspaper in the whole 
place!” 





One of the cleverest and most apropos sto- 
ries told during the Council was that of Rev. 
H. C. Woodruff of Connecticut, of the farmer 
who, when hearing it said that the time would 
come when fertilizers would be so condensed 
in bulk that you could carry enough to feed 
the soil of a many-acre crop in one vest- 
pocket, replied that he guessed that the crop 
could be carried in the other vest-pocket: 





Do not forget that next Sunday is Prison 
Sunday. The Massachusetts Prison Associa- 
tion’s pamphlet for 1901 is filled with the 
important information regarding the crime 
question—facts as to its magnitude, cost, etc., 
and opinions of experts as to the best meth- 
ods of dealing with it. It has been sent to 
all Massachusetts clergymen, and will be 
sent by the association to any others who ap- 
ply at 56 Pemberton Square. 





Before memories of the Hartford meeting 
of the American Board grow dim, it is worth 
putting down in cold type the fact that the 
Hartford Courant, the high-grade, conserv- 
ative paper of the city, referred editorially 
to Dr. W. S. Ament’s address as “ philosoph- 
ical and statesmanlike.’”’ We trust that a 
gentleman by the pseudonym of Mark Twain, 
whose home was long in Hartford, continues 
to be a reader of the Courant. 





Already the raising of the debt of the 
American Board has brought new inspiration 
and enthusiasm to churches here at home. 
Eliot of Newton made its annual offering the 
Sunday after the debt raising, and though the 
full amount has not yet been reported, it is 
several hundred dollars larger than last 
year. The Dedham church trebled its gift of 
the previous year and a healthy increase is 
reported from other quarters. 





Attention is once more called to Kentucky 
notions of good morals and the value of 
human life by the action of Judge Cantrill, 
who ordered at the opening of a trial that 
all persons should be searched for con- 
cealed weapons before entering the court- 
room. The judge, attorneys, jury and spec- 
tators having been searched by the deputy- 
sheriffs, the courtroom door was opened and 
the trial proceeded. But who searched the 
deputy-sheriffs, we wonder ? 





Queen Victoria was always a trouble to 
extreme sacramentarians of England be- 
cause while living in Scotland she went 
regularly to the (Presbyterian) kirk. Now 
King Edward is brought to task by the 
Church Times because he does the same 
thing. The Church of England is a church, 
you see, but the Chureh of Scotland is—well, 
the Church Times would probably call it 
a “conventicle” or “usurpation.” But that 
is just what the Roman Catholics say of the 
Church of England. 





The last message of Dr. Gray calls for a 
larger hearing than even The Interior can 
give it. He said to Dr. Hillis a little before 
his departure, ‘“‘ When I am gone, stand near 
me and say a few simple words—say that I 
have always loved principles, and never hated 
men; that I have had one passion, Jesus 
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Christ and the Presbyterian Church; that I 
trust my brethren will forget my mistakes 
and remember my Master.” That would be 
as good a summary for the beginning as for the 
ending of a Christian life. 





The School of Theology in Boston Univer- 
sity has an enrollment of 187 students, the 
largest in its history. The prosperity of this 
Methodist seminary for educating ministers 
is of special interest to us for two reasons: 
first, because it shows the futility of ill ad- 
vised attempts by certain Methodists to dis- 
credit the institution, apparently because 
they could not understand the scholarship 
and fidelity to truth of its professors; and, 
second, because that seminary furnishes so 
large a proportion of its graduates for Con- 
gregational pulpits. 





Did ever blind devotion to the letter of law 
lead to more absurd results than those seen 
in the recent expulsion from membership, ina 
Cambridge, Mass., Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, of a Scotchman deemed worthy of 
election to the eldership, because, forsooth, 
when he took out naturalization papers he 
took an oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States? The Constitution of 
the United States lacking mention of God, 
ergo an oath to be true to it is not a civic vir- 
tue, but is an ecclesiastical misdemeanor. 
So argue the Reformed Presbyterians. 





Rev. George Willis Cooke is reported as 
saying, in a recent address to Unitarian 
ministers at Channing Hall, Boston, that in 
visiting hundreds of churches throughout 
Massachusetts during the last two years he 
“did not find a minister reading from the 
Revised Version of the Bible.” Mr. Cooke 
must have been an avid worshiper to get 
into so many churches in 104 Sundays. Dur- 
ing the same time we have preached in more 
than a score of Congregational churches and 
usually have found in the pulpits and have 
read from copies of the Revised Version. 





Rev. Hugh Pedley tells how Frederick Tem- 
ple, when Bishop of London, a son of Anak, 
of whom his students stood greatly in awe, 
examined his class one day on the subject of 
parish calls, stating that he would go into 
the next room and receive one of their num- 
ber as visiting minister. Drawing lots for 
the ordeal, the choice fell upon a young Irish- 
man, who entered the chamber ahead of the 
class to find His Grace prone upon the sofa 
and, like Hezekiah, his face to the wall. But 
the student got his Irish ap, approached the 
recumbent, laid his hand upon his shoulder 
and said, “Ah, Frederick, Frederick, the 
drink again!” 





President Roosevelt is in disfavor with 
some Southerners for daring to have Booker 
T. Washington dine with him. Emperor 
William of Germany is in disfavor now with 
some German Protestants for appointing Dr. 
Spahn to the chair of history at the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg, and this because he is a 
Catholic. Replying tothe criticism of his act, 
the Emperor has telegraphed, ‘“‘I rejoice to 
show my Catholic subjects that recognized 
scientific ability, based upon patriotism and 
fidelity to the empire, will be utilized to the 
benefit of the empire.”” Racial and religious 
prejudice are the hardest forces for progress- 
ive heads of state to contend with. King 
Edward VII. of England is realizing this be- 
cause he has just ventured to worship in a 
Presbyterian church in Seotland. 





The National Council of Congregational 
churches met at Portland, Me., on last Satur- 
day. This meeting is held every three years, 
but for what purpose no one has as yet dis- 
covered. It has no legislative powers what- 
ever, nor can it appeal to any written instru- 
ment as expressive of its belief. With no 


creeds to revise, no heresy trials to review and 
no judicial cases to dispose of, a National 
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stand the appeals to the mind through the 
eye-gate, telling the men of a life higher than 
this, and the women of a purity and feminine 
holiness which compel adoration and imita- 
tion. 


Council must be a dull affair.—The Presbyte- 
rian Journal, 


Thus speaks the legalist, whose only con- 
ception of influence is of the legislative sort. 
Disputatious our council is not, and dull 
never! To whilom Presbyterians, now happy 
in the Congregational fold, it seems like a 
garden of the Lord, contrasted with the her- 
esy-prosecuting General Assembly, whose 
boycott of theological seminaries is of no ef- 
fect, and whose attempts to revise what 
should be set aside makes the world to mock. 
The above quotation is an illustration of 
obsolescent denominational religious journal- 
ism. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIOC 


A week awheel in interior northern Ver- 
mont at this season of the year is a revelation 
of the glory of New England autumnal foliage 
and of the thrift and prosperity of the state. 
The barns bulge with grain. The cattle and 
sheep are out for the last crop of herbage. 
The road-menders are putting the highways 
in order for winter traffic. The storekeepers 
are alive to a new season’s opportunities for 
profit by barter. 

Compared with New Hampshire’s roads the 
wheeling is excellent, less sandy and rocky, 
but still enough removed from the boulevard 
surface to make concentration of mind upon 
the wheel necessary most of the time. The 
inn charges are moderate, and the farmers 
en route are generous and communicative. 

Following are some impressions recently 
acquired at little expense and with much 
pleasure. 

BARRE, SEPT. 28. 

Abundant signs of prosperity and growth, 
rivaling a Western boom town or a Boston 
middle-class suburb, are visible. The gran- 
ite statue of Robert Burns, standing in front 
of the town high school, is a visible token of 
the presence of 4,000 Scotch-Americans. 

The problem of amalgamating Yankee, 
Scotch, Italian and Irish citizens in this 
thriving town is one which the churches, 
schools and newspaper are resolutely facing. 
Trades-unionism flourishes and makes indus- 
trial conflict frequent. Anarchy, until re- 
cently, has had open advocacy, and here it 
was, two years ago, that the notorious Emma 
Goldman held forth, and more recently the 
chief of police was assassinated in fine Ital- 
ian style. But anarchy is not a plant to flour- 
ish lustily in such Yankee and transplanted 
Scotch soil. Too many humble, but owned, 
homes dot the hillsides. 


MONTPELIER, SEPT. 29. 

St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic Church is 
placed with customary Roman strategy ad- 
joining the capitol grounds. A dilapidated 
edifice and a relatively poor congregation ; 
but the interior is made glorious and radiant 
by two large paintings, richly framed and 
suitably foiled and lighted, the same being 
superb copies of Murillo’s La Madonna del 
Rosario and Raphael’s Transfiguration, pre- 
sented to the church by Professor Burgess of 
Columbia University; New York city, and his 
wife. Thecoypist was Mr. Thomas W. Wood, 
former president of the National Academy, a 
native of the city, now a resident and the 
local art patron, whose original work and 
whose copies of great masterpieces, gathered 
in the Wood Art Gallery, must be of much 
value «sthetically to the city and the vicin- 
age. Compared with the tawdry and cheap 
statuary and paintings elsewhere in the 
church, the work of Raphael and Murillo is 
priceless in its inspirational and refining 
effect ; and it has its suggestive value to such 
Protestants—native or foreign—as dare to 
enter the doors of the church. 

When the Latin of the historic ritual is un- 
intelligible, and when the homily of the genial 
Irish-American priest is not understood, there 
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BETHEL, SEPT. 30. 

The village tavern. Tobacco the only stim- 
ulant to loquacity. Profanity too rampant— 
seemingly a State vice, as it is heard every- 
where from old and young wherever you go, 
more ina week than heard on the streets of 
Boston in a year. 

The bill-boards aflame with the posters of a 
vaudeville company soon to appear, which 
here as elsewhere will often find town hall or 
schoolhouse open for its vulgar and witless 
performanees. Query: whether the rural or 
the urban districts most need a censor of 
“shows ”? 

Proctor, Oct. 2. 

One of three centers of operation for the 
great industry of marble quarrying and dress- 
ing, which is known far and wide as insepa- 
rably connected with the name of Redfield 
Proctor, ex-Secretary of War and now United 
States senator from Vermont, this town is 
worth study because its industry is its all. 
Shipping its marble to all quarters of this 
country, to Asia, South and Central America 
and to Australia, employing 1,500 men with a 
monthly pay roll of $70,000, it is one of the 
best places in the country to study an indus- 
try where no trades unions exist, where strikes 
are unknown, where employers and employ- 
ees, foremen and journeymen attend the same 
church, and where business on the old indi- 
vidualistic basis, without any formal attempt 
at co-operation or socialism, is still found 
workable and profitable for all. To be sure, 
the company provides a finely equipped hos- 
pital and physicians and narses for its em- 
ployees, and it insures them, without cost, 
against accident and death. And-this sum- 
mer fifty of the men longest in the employ of 
the company have been sent to the Buffalo 
Exposition, two at a time, at the company’s 
expense, spending money included. 

But the basis of operations is still individ- 
ualistic. None but decent, temperate men 
areemployed. They are as free to go as they 
were tocome. Good wages are proffered, and 
everything is done to make the industry as 
safe as possible and thrift and a competence 
easy. But the owners still run the business. 

Most of the workmen in the quarries and 
dressing sheds are Swedes, Italy furnishing 
some of the best carvers and dressers, but not 
as large a percentage as at Barre. The 
Swedes are of a farming population at home 
and come mainly from the vicinity of Chris- 
tiania. They are sturdy, easily adapt them- 
selves to the new work and to American cus- 
toms, and, though much of their earnings 
goes back to Sweden, they do not return, but 
are speedily naturalized and enter with zest 
into our politics. They are temperate, chaste 
after their own racial ideals, religious—they 
support two ehurches, the Lutheran and 
the Congregational Evangelical—and thrifty. 
For some time after coming to us they con- 
tinue to import Swedish food delicacies, but 
their distinctive national costume seldom ap- 
pears, save at weddings, parties, etc. 

For all of the population of the town, save 
the Swedish and the Italian and Irish por- 
tions of it, a union church, beautiful in its 
blue marble exterior and hard wood interior, 
suffices. Here there is no sectarian rivalry 
and divisive denominationalism. Unity and 
prosperity have gone together, and, whether 
due to Senator Proctor’s influence or to the 
good sense of the people, it is a social and ec- 
clesiastical blessing. 

The schools are superior and are doing 
their appointed work of assimilation. Flaxen- 
haired and blue eyed Swedes, bearing such 
names as Carlson, Johnson, Bergstrom, sit 
side by side in the kindergarten, and thence 
up tothe high school, with raven haired and 
dark-eyed Italians and French, and, in due 
time, all come out Americans. 
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The National Council at Portland’ 


The Story of the Last Three Days, with a Retrospect and Estimate of the Entire Session 


As related to truth in its largest aspect, the council, by representative individual utterances, showed intellectual hospitality, 
courage and a disposition to readjust belief and to adapt methods in view of new light and new conditions. 

As related to the denomination, of which it was truly representative by reason of the attendance and participation of men from 
all sections of the country and of all shades of opinion within the denomination, its constructive, self-reliant action showed marked 


growth in denominational self-consciousness. 


As related to the agencies with which the denomination carries on its benevolent work, the council, after free debate, passed 
recommendations which, having weight solely because of their intrinsic value, will, if adopted by the societies, it is believed, increase 
their effective and economical administration, and tend to make responsibility and power go hand in hand. 


WHAT THE COUNCIL DID 


It set forth a program for the benevolent 
work of the churches, proposing a simple, 
effective method for giving every church and 
every member an opportunity to share in the 
effort to spread the gospel at home and 
abroad. 

It took steps to re-establish a conception of 
the teaching function of the church, and 
parental responsibility for spiritual culture. 

It took the first steps toward enrichment of 
the worship of the churches by naming a com- 
mittee, previously selected by the Church 
Worship Society organized at the council by 
delegates and attendants, to report on the 
subject at the next council. 

It abolished the committee of Ministerial 
Relief of the National Council, and put the 
entire matter of cdministering the council’s 
Ministerial Relief Fund in the hands of fif- 
teen trustees—of whom the moderator, the 
secretary and treasurer shall be three—which 
shall hold the funds, appropriate salaries and 
make donations to those in need, and secure 
legal authority to hold and administer prop- 
erty amounting to $1,000,000, to secure which 
from the denomination shall be their ambition. 

It recognized the strategic importance of 
bringing Christianity ina commanding and 
attractive way to the attention of the students 
of state universities. 

It declined to give its approval to the ten- 
dency manifest among the churches to rele- 
gate installation of pastors to “innocuous 
desuetude.”’ 

It indorsed the plans of the seminaries to 
train women for service as deaconesses. 

It appointed a committee to arrange for a 
Congregational House and Exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1903. 

It took moderate but firm action on the ques- 
tion of marriage and divorce, urging the clergy 
to withhold their sanction of the remarriage 
of those whose divorce was secured for reasons 
other than those which are Scriptural, such 
withholding, however, to affect only the guilty 
party. 

It indorsed the plan to erect a Pilgrim 
Memorial Church at Plymouth, Mass. 

It commended the Y. P. 8. C. E. 


THE ACTION ON THE BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETIES 


The council recommended : 

That all salaried’ officers of the denomi- 
national societies be chosen by their executive 
boards. 

That, so far as practicable, each society 
have but one administrative head. 

That the five home societies try the experi- 
ment of a united annual meeting. 

That the societies devoted to home mission 
work in its various aspects have a limited 
governing membership, similar in the main to 
that which the American Board now has. 

That an advisory committee of seven, chosen 
from the executive committees of the home 
societies, be formed, to which all questions of 

joint action shall be referred. 

That this committee, with a member from 





*For the detailed account of the first three days 
see The Congregationalist of Oct. 19. ™ 


the American Board added, take united 
action toward enlarging the benevolences of 
the churches. 

That the societies issue one joint periodica), 
setting forth the work of the societies. 








Tuesday, Oct. 15 


The committee on credentials, Rev. 
Elijah Horr, reported Tuesday morning 
its judgment on the few cases of validity 
of credentials coming before it, and in- 
cidentally made the interesting state- 
ment that the vexed question of repre- 
sentation from the Alabama churches 
had been settled out of court by a com- 
promise. The business committee re- 
ported favorably on indorsing the plans 
of Hartford and Chicago Theological 
Seminaries for establishing deaconess 
work, and the council so acted. William 
Shaw introduced a resolution reciting 
the origin of the Christian Endeavor 
movement in Portland, rejoicing in its 
extension and commending its work. It 
was adopted without any debate. 

A resolution, reported favorably by the 
business committee, was next passed, 
commending the plan of the Church of 
the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, Mass., to erect 
by 1906 or before a memorial church to 
the Pilgrim Fathers, 1906 being the 300th 
anniversary of the organization of the 
church in Scrooby, Eng. Memorials from 
various state and local associations rela- 
tive to federation of the missionary soci- 
eties were read and referred to a special 
committee, of which Rev. J. W. Cooper 
of Connecticut was chairman. 


THE DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 


The devotional service, which at 9.30 
broke the run of business, was led by 
Rev. William H. Manss of Lincoln, Neb., 
and among those who offered prayer 
were Rey. H. R. Miles of Brattleboro, 
Vt., and Rev. F. N. White of Sioux City, 
Io. These three typical younger clergy- 
men revealed a fine strain of spiritual 
vision and power, which some pessimists 
believe is extinct among recent gradu- 
ates of the seminaries. 


THE CHURCH AND THE YOUNG 


The paper on Needful Reform in the 
Methods and in the Instruction of the 
Sunday School, by Rev. A. E. Dunning of 
Boston, the paper on The Spiritual Trend 
of Young People’s Organizations, by Rev. 
C. M. Southgate of Auburndale, Mass., 
and the paper by Rev. C. H. Richards of 
Philadelphia, Pa., were a trio of sensible 
papers on a vital aspect of church life. 
Drs. Dunning and Richards showed that 
there was a body of new knowledge con- 
cerning both the Bible and the human 
soul which the churches, the Sunday 


schools and the parents and guides of 
children in matters spiritual are under 
moral obligations to recognize and utilize; 
and Mr. Southgate ably, and in terms not 
over strong, set forth the fine record of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. movement, not only as 
a phenomenal piece of new machinery 
for the employmentof youth in Christian 
activity, but as a conservator of spiritual 
power. Abstracts of these papers are 
found on pages 638, 639. 


DEBATE ON THE PAPERS 


The debate which followed was not 
only on these papers, but on those of the 
previous afternoon and evening. Rev. 
William B. Williamsof Charlotte, Mich., 
spoke, urging unwavering support of de- 
nominational colleges and academies to 
offset increasing secularization of public 
schools and state universities. He spoke 
as one converted to this opinion after 
long experience on the frontier. Rev. 
L. Reynolds of Redfield, S. D., a West- 
ern veteran country pastor, defended 
the effectiveness and need of country 
churches, and pointed out the inciden- 
tai advantages as well as disadvantages 
of denominational rivalry in the country 
town. Rev. R. T. Hall of New Britain, 
Ct., regretted the too common disposition 
of parents to remit to the church and 
Sunday school functions as spiritual 
guides which belong naturally to them. 
He urged a reform along this line. 

Rev. P. M. Snyder of Rockford, IIl., 
pleaded for candor and honesty by par- 
ents, Sunday school teachers and pastors 
in dealing with the young, so that from 
the beginning they shall get such views 
of the Bible as will abide, as will not 
compel a trying process of readjustment 
later, which often lands them in infidel- 
ity. Much of current teaching, either 
through ignorance or conscious decep- 
tion, he argued in substance, tended in- 
evitably to produce adult unbelief. 

Rev. E. G. Updyke of Madison, Wis., 
set forth the facts concerning the ever 
increasing attendance of Christian (and 
especially Congregational) youth on the 
great state universities of the Interior 
and West, and he urged the council, in 
facing the situation as to education, to 
remember that it was a condition and 
not a theory which they confronted. He 
urged the denomination to realize the 
tremendous strategic importance of such 
points as Madison, where he is pastor, 
and where there are not less than 350 
young Congregationalists in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The responsibility is 
too great to be borne solely by the local 
church. This the Wisconsin Congrega- 
tionalists have acknowledged by steps al- 
ready taken to establish a Congregational 
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House at Madison and to endow a pro- 
fessorship of the Bible. He presented a 
resolution, signed by himself, by Rev. J. 
W. Bradshaw, formerly at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and by Rev. W. H. Manss of Lin- 
coln, Neb., who with him have special 
knowledge of the needs as they are seen 
in state university towns, asking the 
council to indorse the plan to establish 
religious foundations in state university 
towns. This the council did later. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE COUNCIL 


On Tuesday afternoon and a considera- 
ble part of the evening the iron rule of 
moderator and business committee was 
exchanged for the gracious courtesies 
extended by Maine’s most famous college 
and most venerated church. For nearly 
six hours the delegates were made to feel 
that they were very emphatically ‘‘in the 
hands of their friends.” 

The hosts for the afternoon were the 
trustees of Bowdoin College and the ad- 
ministration of their hospitality was per- 
sonally intrusted to President Hyde. The 
enrolled membership of the council was 
announced in the morning to be a little 
in excess of 350, but the number of those 
who counted themselves in for the excur- 
sion to Brunswick was nearly a hundred 
larger—a gratifying evidence that the 
clergy of the vicinage and the wives of 
the delegates constituted in themselves a 
considerable company. 

A special train left the Union Station 
at 1.30, and at 2.10 by the town clock the 
ample campus of the college had very 
much of a Commencement Day aspect. 
No attempt was made to subject the del- 
egates to the mild torture of a “‘ person- 
ally conducted tour,” and the overworked 
speech-makers were given a complete 
rest. Once within the grounds, each vis- 
itor went where he pleased and did as he 
pleased; but individual autonomy was, 
according to true Congregational theory 
and practice, joined with an abundance 
of good fellowship. The delegates from 
the remoter parts of the country, where 
the fame of Bowdoin is overshadowed by 
some of the larger New England colleges, 
were not a little surprised to find such a 
finearray of buildings and so many marks 
of a high type of academic life. 

As they went from Massachusetts Hall, 
whose ancient roof once sheltered every- 
thing in the college from chapel to com- 
mons, on to the beautiful chapel of today, 
which seems like a bit of old England 
transplanted from Oxford or Cambridge, 
they wondered; and as they proceeded 
to the art gallery and to Science and Me- 
morial Halls the wonder grew that one of 
New England’s smaller colleges could be 
so rich in equipment for a fine and well- 
rounded culture, and be so honored in its 
distinguished administrators, professors 
and illustrious alumni. 

The party said their farewells to Presi- 
dent Hyde at half-past four and a half- 
hour later were hurrying to an early 
supper in Portland, to be in season for 
the evening’s appointment at the Sec- 
ond Church. Here from 7 to 8.30 the 
moderator again asserted himself, and 
the council attended to the important re- 
port presented by Dr. Samuel B. Capen. 
How the discussion was interrupted on 
the eve of a most important vote is 
told elsewhere, and some of the breth- 
ren went to the social rooms below 
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still glowing with the heat of the con- 
flict. But the strenuous mood soon 
melted into a gentler frame of mind 
under the influence of the many smiling 
hostesses and their dainty servings. 

Thecouncil and their friends completely 
filled the spacious lower rooms of the 
church, and there was much moving about 
and plenty of social fellowship, only inter- 
rupted by a short period of speech-making. 

Rev. Rollin T. Hack welcomed the com- 
pany to the church of Elijah Kellogg and 
Edward Payson with many allusions to 
its distinguished ministry and notable 
history. About its chapel walls are hung 
the portraits of most of its former pastors, 
and to these is added the sweet face of 
the martyr missionary, Mary Morrill, a 
daughter of this church. Dr. Bradford 
spoke a few fitting words of response and 
then called upon Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, 
who again left his American friends puz- 
zling as to what most to admire, his wit 
or his wisdom. A granddaughter of the 
third pastor of the church, Dr. Bennett 
Tyler, was called upon, but asked to be 
represented by her husband, President 
Buckham of the University of Vermont. 
He alluded to the old theological contro- 
versy between Taylorism and Tylerism, 
and said that his father was a Connecti- 
cut man and a Taylorite. Marriage, 
however, had brought him into intimate 
relation with the Tylers and there was a 
question as to where he should take sides. 
This, however, he had settled by going 
to the Bible, where it says, ‘‘For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and his 
mother and cleave unto his wife.” This 
Scriptural direction made him, even in 
New Haven under the shadow of Yale 
Divinity School, a determined Tylerite. 

The council’s half-holiday was perfect 
in weather and as delightful in program 
as splendid hospitality could devise. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
FIFTEEN 


Braced by the outing at Bowdoin Col- 
lege for a strenuous debate, the council 
assembied earlier than usual Tuesday 
evening, in the Second Parish Churcb, 
for discussion of the report of the com- 
mittee of fifteen, Hon. S. B. Capen, 
chairman, appointed at the 1898 council 
to consider better modes of administer- 
ing the denominational societies and new 
ways of developing and maintaining in- 
terest in missionary work at home and 
abroad. An abstract of this report ap- 
peared in last week’s paper, and the reso- 
lutions as passed are printed herewith. 

Having read the report, Mr. Capen, 
briefly but urgently, pleaded for action; 
told of increased income to the societies 
from donors of whom he knew, whose 
gifts would follow the reforms they 
deemed essential; and set forth the 
ideal as all the members of ali the 
churches giving to all the societies work- 
ing in unity. Rev. J. W. Cooper of New 
Britain, Ct., set forth the futility of more 
words and the need of prompt action if 
the churches were to be saved from get- 
ting the impression that the evils of pres- 
ent conditions were a great deal worse 
than they are or have been; and then de- 
bate began, each resolution being taken 
up in turn, the first five being passed 
without any division of sentiment, and, 
in the main, with only such verbal changes 
as seemed best to make it clear that the 
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action of the council was strictly advisory, 
not mandatory or of legal force. 

Discussion of the sixth resolution re- 
vealed marked differences of opinion, both 
as to the principles involved and uncer- 
tainty as to the details of adopting the 
suggestions, should the societies later see 
fit to do so. Secretary Boynton of the 
Publishing Society reported that its direct- 
ors for the time had been estopped from 
voluntary action looking toward the same 
ends by a legal opinion that under the so- 
ciety’s charter, granted in Massachusetts, 
the power of appointment could not be 
centralized. Rev. A. H. Plumb of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board said that thdt committee, he felt 
sure, had not sought for power to appoint 
secretaries, and his own experience of 
eighteen years’ service made him ques- 
tion the wisdom of such centralization 
of authority. Later Rev. E. Horr of the 
same committee, speaking for himself, 
favored such centralization, as did Mr. 
H. H. Proctor of Boston the next morn- 
ing. Upon motion of Mr. C. A. Hull, the 
word ‘“‘representative”’ was inserted in 
the amendment. 

Mr. William H. Strong of Detroit, Mich., 
gave statistics showing how seldom the 
vote of the societies for officials under the 
present administration of the societies 
was truly representative of the entire 
constituency of the denomination, and 
he favored a representative limited vot- 
ing constituency, predicting that if pro- 
vided for there would be increase of in- 
terest among the intelligent and generous 
laymen of the West and Interior. Mr. 
Charles A. Hull of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Missionary As- 
sociation urged the reforms suggested, 
and described the infelicities of present 
modes of electing officials of that organ- 
ization. Rev. John De Peu of Bridgeport, 
Ct., a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Home Missionary Society, 
favored the proposition because it would 
enable the churches to place responsibil- 
ity as they cannot now with the multiplied 
secretaryships and divided responsibility. 

Rev. Elijah Horr of the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. F. M., which 
already has the limited representative 
system, favored the single secretaryship 
plan. Rev. F.S. Fitch of Buffalo, N. Y., 
feared the movement, because undemo- 
cratic and un-Congregational, and likely 
to weaken the hearty support of all the 
churches if anything is done to prevent 
their immediate control of officials. Mr. 
Lucien Warner of the executive board 
of the American Missionary Association 
said that the churches could quickly 
discipline the executive boards if they 
showed signs of abusing the new power 
they asked for; and as a business man he 
pleaded for reforms which would put the 
societies as administrative bodies in line 
with methods and principles now accepted 
as axiomatic in all successful and efficient 
commercial and industrial organizations. 

Here the debate was automatically, as 
it were, shut off by the council’s previous 
vote to accept the hospitality of the Port- 
land people and churches at a reception 
in the church parlors; and although an 
attempt was made to delay adjournment 
in order that a vote on Resolution 6 
might be taken, the council adjourned 
(sine die), wherefore the temperature rose 
inssome breasts. 
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Wednesday Morning 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 
—DEBATE CONTINUED 


No attempt was made on Wednesday 
morning to take advantage of a technical 
parliamentary error, and as promptly as 
possible the decks were cleared for action. 
Speeches were, by vote, limited to five 
minutes. Upon motion of Rev. J. W. 
Bradshaw, the last clause of Resolu- 
tion 6 was taken up first, in order to 
make it easier for some to vote for the 
earlierclauses, if assured of.a limited vot- 
ing constituency. William Shaw, secre- 
tary of the committee of fifteen, urged 
not only the report as it stood, but sug- 
gested that a provision be added defin- 
ing expressly the rights of laymen to 
adequate representation. Rev. W. A. 
Waterman of Indiana objected to such a 
policy of contraction of membership and 
concentration of authority as was pro- 
posed. Rev. W. E. Park of New York 
favored it; did not fear for essential de- 
mocracy of control; and believed in the 
suggestion of definite guarding of lay 
representation. Se did Rev. C. H. Patton 
of St. Louis, Mo., who introduced an 
amendment prescribing that half the con- 
stituency should be laymen. This was 
seconded ; was argued against as a detail 
which the societies could best settle, by 
Judge Perry and Rev. John De Peu of 
Connecticut, and a vote on the amend- 
ment defeated it. Mr. Henry H. Proctor 
of Massachusetts favored concentration 
of responsibility. 

Rev. F. A. Hatch of Omaha, Neb., with- 
out citing names, quoted the present 
control of The Congregationalist, by an 
executive committee of a society, as a 
centralization of power over a vital part 
of the denominational mechanism, which 
he feared to see added to by the reforms 
suggested. Rev. F. D. Kelsey of Toledo, 
©., acknowledged the possible gains on 
the administrative side which might 
come, but foresaw losses and evils through 
alienation of the churches, which also 
might result from such a departure from 
democratic and Congregational ways. 
He predicted a storm of protest from the 
churches which are chary of giving up 
their rights, and will not give where they 
cannot control. Rev. A. H. Plumb of 
Boston claimed that it would be a great 
deal easier to manipulate, for evil pur- 
poses, an executive committee than a 
body of representativemen. He opposed 
giving extra power to the executive com- 
mittees. 

The vote on the resolution, taken by a 
show of hands, indicated a large majority 
in favor of it. 

Debate on Resolution 7 for a time cen- 
tered around a substitute, offered by Rev. 
R. T: Hall of Connecticut of the com- 
mittee of nine, who questioned whether 
the census of opinion in the committee of 
fifteen’s report, relative to popular opin- 
ion favoring two meetings, was correct 
and up to date. His substitute recom- 
mended one joint meeting of all the socie- 
ties in October, and a rally meeting in 
the spring in another section of the 
country. 

He deprecated the suggested exclusion 


of the A. B. C. F. M. from the movement 


toward unity, and predicted that it would 
have an evil effect on the Board. Rev. 
Messrs. C. H. Richards, E. Horr, William 


A. Rice, Henry Fairbanks, William E. 
Park, William H. Manss, E. F. Williams, 
S. B. L. Penrose, A. H. Plumb, H. C. 
Woodruff, W. A. White and P. S. Moxom 
and Messrs. Hull and Shaw participated 
in this discussion; and the relative suc- 
cess of present Congregational, Presbyte- 
rian and Baptist methods of administer- 
ing missionary society meetings came 
into the debate. The substitute by show 
of hands was defeated by a majority 
(estimated) of three to two. The resolu- 





Resolutions of the Committee of Fifteen 
as Passed by the Council 


1. That we urge upon all our churches the 
importance of laying added emphasis upon the 
great missionary work at home and abroad to 
which, as Congregationalists, we are pledged. 

2. That each church be requested, by a per- 
sonal canvass, to reach, so far as possible, every 
one of its members with a direct personal 
appeal for some gift to each of our six mis- 
sionary societies. 

3. That our churches, so far as practicable, 
be requested to make the month of October a 
missionary month. 

4. That all our churches should make some 
provision in their Sunday schools and young 
people’s societies for educating our young 
people in every department of our missionary 
work. 

5. That as the pastors are the great leaders 
of the church, we urge that in all ordinations 
and installations the missionary knowledge 
and interest of the candidate should be a matter 
of faithful inquiry. 

6. That we approve of so much of the report 
of the committee of nine as recommends the 
appointment of all salaried officers in our six 
societies by executive boards ; of the plan, so far 
as practicable, of one administrative head ; and 
of a limited representative governing member- 
ship for each of our home societies. 

7. That we urge the five home societies to try 
the experiment of a united annual meeting, 
allowing the meeting of the American Board to 
remain unchanged for the present. Having 
two annual meetings each year, one in the East 
and one in the West, will be one step towards a 
closer federation of ali our missionary work. 

8. That we recommend that the executive 
boards of each of our five home societies con- 
sider the proposition of having an advisory 
committee of seven chosen from their own 
number, which shall hold stated meetings and to 
which all questions having to do with their joint 
work shall be referred for advice ; that, with the 
addition of a representative from the American 
Board, this advisory committee take such 
measures as they deem advisable, looking to 
the organization in all our conferences and 
state associations of missionary committees to 
urge enlarged benevolences in our churches. 

9. That we recommend that there shall be 
one missionary publication, to be published 
monthly, and to be equal in literary ability and 
typographical style to the best publications of 


the day. 
10. That we recommend that our missionary 
societies unite in issuing brief manuals of in- 


struction and information suitable for perma- 
nent use in our Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies and other organizations. 











tion was then carried almost unanimously, 
the evident intention of the council being 
to go slowly in approaching an ideal, and 
to avoid too violent a change. 

The eighth resolution was passed with. 
out debate, Mr. Lucien Warner remarking 
that while it was true that a gentleman 
stood ready for a time to defray the ex- 
penses of a secretary, he feit it unwise 
for the council to act as if it could avoid 
sooner or later having the expense borne 
pro rata by the societies. 

The ninth resolution was altered by the 
council more radically than any other. 
Incidental to the debate on it was a 
formal statement by the editors of Con- 
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gregational Work, read by Rev. George 
M. Boynton, showing that that periodical, 
while not having as large a circulation as 
at first, still had a good circulation, and 
mainly—as careful examination shows— 
among people who do not read the more 
elaborate and costly denominational 
journals and society organs. Conse- 
quently the editors urged that whatever 
plan of consolidation is devised, the desir- 
ability of continuing Congregational Work 
should be taken into account. 

Rev. L. H. Hallock urged that there be 
one magazine, not two, and moved an 
amendment to that effect, which was 
seconded and-carried without further de- 
bate, as was Resolution 10. 

The vote adopting the report as a whole 
was unanimous. The debate had lasted 
two and a half hours. Every aspect of 
the matter had been considered candidly. 
No attempt by moderator or delegate to 
curb expression of opinion had been seen. 
Acrimony was lacking during and after 
discussion. It was a model of forensic 
procedure. 


THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The secretary, registrar and treasurer of 
the council were elected Wednesday morn- 
ing. The business committee recom- 
mended nominations without speeches, 
but the council voted otherwise. Elec- 
tion was by ballot. The nominations for 
secretary were of Rev. Asher Anderson 
of Meriden, nominated by Rev. F. A. 
Noble and seconded by Professor Gillette 
of Hartford Seminary; Rev. Eugene C. 
Webster of Jamaica Plain, Mass., nomi- 
nated by Rev. A. H. Plumb; Rev. J. P. 
Sanderson of Michigan, nominated by 
Rev. J. W. Bradshaw and seconded by 
Rev. W. H. Warren and Rev. A. M. Hyde; 
and Mr. J. M. Comstock of Vermont, nom- 
inated by Mr. D. M. Camp of Vermont and 
seconded by Rev. Henry Fairbanks and 
President Fuller of Drury College. Two 
ballots were taken, Mr. Anderson being 
elected on the second, receiving 125, and 
Mr. Sanderson 78, votes. Rev. Joel S. 
Ives of Meriden, Ct., nominated by Judge 
Perry, was the only candidate for regis- 
trar, as was Rev. S. B. Forbes of Hart- 
ford, Ct., for treasurer. Both were 
elected, Mr. Ives receiving 141 of the 142 
votes cast, and Mr. Forbes all of the 28 
votes cast. 


THE PLACE OF THE NEXT MEETING 


After some debate as to the relative 
rights of the council and the provisional 
committee as to naming the place of the 
next meeting, and after-it had been de- 
cided that the council had power to 
choose, if not to name, and that speeches 
as well as nominations were in order, 
Mr. William Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia invited the council to that city in 
1904. Rev. F. J. Van Horn of Plymouth 
Church, Des Moines, spoke similarly for 
the Des Moines, Io., churches, and his 
plea was supplemented by words by Rev. 
A. L. Frisbie of that city and by Rev. 
Messrs. P. S. Moxom, W. H. Manss and 
William A. Rice. Des Moines won ona 
show of hands by a large majority. The 
sentiment seemed to favor an Interior 
point, and the enterprise shown by the 
Des Moines churches in preparing a very 
convincing circular, which was distrib- 
uted among the delegates, was not with- 
out effect. 
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Wednesday Afternoon 


The opening of the session was marked 
by the dispatch of various items of busi- 
ness, some of minor and some of great 
importance. A resolution offered by 
Rev. C. H. Patton of St. Louis, Mo., 
looking to the appointment of a com- 
mittee to provide for a Congregational 
House and exhibit at the proposed ex- 
position in St. Louis in 1903, was passed 
without debate. The evil of lynching 
and the special lawlessness practiced 
against the blacks of the South were 
spoken of by Professor Henderson of 
Straight University, and the evil de- 
nounced in a vigorously worded resolu- 
tion. A letter was received from Dr. 
Waldenstrom of Sweden regretting his 
inability to remain in Portland to give 
in person the greetings of the churches 
which he represents, and Dr. P.S. Moxom 
was appointed chairman of a committee 
to return to him the greetings of the 
churches. 

The committee on the overture con- 
cerning the suppression of polygamy, 
received from Dr. Josiah Strong, recom- 
mended through Mr. C. A. Hull of Brook- 
lyn that the moderator and secretary be 
a committee to petition Congress in be- 
half of the council to make polygamy a 
crime. Thesending of one delegate (Rev. 
G. R. W. Scott) to the coming tercente- 
nary celebration in Gainsborough, Eng., 
and the raising of an American fund to 
assist in clearing the debt of the John 
Robinson Memorial Church were ap- 
proved upon the recommendation of Dr. 
William Hayes Ward of New York. 

The next matter is of such importance 
that the resolution introducing the dis- 
cussion is given in full: 

Resolved, That this council regards with 
favor the project of establishing foundations 
of areligious character in connection with our 
great state universities, whose purpose shall 
be to provide pastoral care, religious instruc- 
tion and helpful Christian influence to the 
students there assembled, and we heartily 
commend this enterprise to those of generous 
spirit, asin the highest d gree worthy of their 
sympathy and their gifts. 


Rev. John W. Bradshaw of Oberlin, 
Ohio, made an earnest appeal for the 
cause presented. He declared that there 
was nothing in this movement preju- 
dicial to our Christian colleges (with 
one of which he is in close connection). 
It is simply the seizing of another oppor- 
tunity for Christian influence, the neg- 
lect of which is one of the most signal 
blunders in our church history for the 
past twenty-five years. He called atten- 
tion to the Congregational Building 
already planted in connection with the 
University of Michigan and supported by 
the state association with the hearty 
approval and co-operation of President 
Angell. In three Western universities 
alone there are nearly 2,000 students from 
Congregational homes, and their religious 
nurture is one of the most important 
duties and opportunities now open to our 
churches. 

Action upon the memorial from the 
Massachusetts Association dealing with 
a reform in tabulating the benevolences 
of the churches committed the matter to 
the discretion of the state registrars and 
the secretary of thecouncil. Butalthough 
the specific changes recommended in the 
memorial failed to carry, the end specially 
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sought, viz., the clear separation of the 
gifts to our six societies from gifts to 
extra-denominational] philanthropies, will 
doubtless be attained. 

After a brief recess Dr. L. H. Hallock, 
pastor of Plymouth Church in Minneap- 
olis, was asked to add something to the 
discussion of what the public school may 
expect from the church. He strongly 
emphasized the possible ministry of the 
church through the personal influence of 
those of its members whose vocation is 
that of a public school teacher. No state 
laws can nullify the vital power of Chris- 
tian character and influence. Evidence 
of the fact is seen in what President 
Northrop, a former moderator of this 
council, has done in Minnesota. Its great 
state university, while under all the lim- 
itations of the public school system, is, 
nevertheless, through the personal influ- 
ence of its president, thoroughly and 
wholesomely Christian. 

The paper by Dr. H. A. Schauffler upon 
Foreign Elements in American Civiliza- 
tion and that by J. C. Armstrong on City 
Evangelization were read. Their most 
important portions are given on page 639. 
The next in order was the hearing of the 
Home Missionary Society’s report, ren- 
dered by Dr. J. D. Kingsbury, while Sec- 
retary Woodbury reported forthe A. M. A. 

Rev. Thomas Chalmers of Manchester, 
N. H., well known for his catechetical 
work, spoke of responsibility for the in- 
struction of the young, and insisted that 
the pastor was the one upon whom chief 
responsibility should be placed, and that, 
except in rare instances, catechetical 
work shouldbe, on the part of the pastor, 
a personal, not a delegated service. He 
closed with a resolution looking to the 
appointment of a committee to prepare a 
council catechism. 

Secretary Cobb of the Building Society 
introduced a grateful reform by offering 
a printed report for distribution with 
some pithy comment on the salient 
points. One of the most important re- 
ports of the day, upon Comity, Federa- 
tion and Unity, was reserved to the last 
and so failed of as careful consideration 
as it deserved. The report, read by Dr. 
Franklin S. Fitch of Buffalo, showed that 
the committee were instructed: (1) To 
cultivate a closer relation with brethr a 
in Canada. (2) To co-operate with othe rc 
bodies in general. (3) To endeavor t-* 
carry the principle of comity into the 
work of our ownchurches. (4) To receive 
from and in turn express to other bodies 
declarations of good will. Thecommittee 
reported progress in federated work in 
Maine and in New York city. It recom- 
mended (1) that in small places two 
churches unite in one pastor without 
giving up necessarily separate organiza- 
tion, and (2) that great restraint be 
practiced in planting new Congregational 
churches. Dr. William Hayes Ward fol- 
lowed the report with a brief address. 
He took strong ground that the time was 
ripe for renewed effort in the line of fed- 
eration. He, therefore, urged the con- 
tinuance of the committee, with special 
instructions to make definite overtures 
tor federation with other bodies, and his 
motion was carried with much enthu- 
siasm. ° : 

A resolution expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the character and services of Dr. 
Henry A. Hazen was read by Dr. Moxom 
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and adopted as expressive of the feelings 
of the body. 


Wednesday Evening 


The session Wednesday evening was 
long, but crowded full of eloquence of 
various sorts, of humor, of profound 
reasoning, of effective appeal to the many 
in support of missienary effort. The de- 
votional exercises were conducted by 
Rev. G. E. Hall of Dover, N. H. 

The work of the American Board during 
the past three years and its present scope. 
of effort were set forth by Sec. Judson 
Smith, who not only gave the broader 
outlines of the subject, but appealed to 
local sensibilities and devotion to foreign 
missions by touching references to the 
martyrdom of Miss Gould and Miss 
Morrill, so well known and so highly es- 
teemed in the city of Portland. He closed 
with an eloquent and moving tribute to 
the many martyrs of the Board’s serv- 
ants during the Boxer massacre of 1900. 

Then followed an interesting period 
when the council listened to messages 
of fraternal sympathy and admiration 
from a delegate from the Free Baptist 
General Conference, Rev. Lewis R. Mal- 
vern of Portland; delegate from the 
Methodists, Rev. Mr. Ladd; and from 
the Congregational Union of Canada, Rev. 
Hugh Pedley of Montreal. Mr. Malvern 
showed that the differences between the 
Free Baptists and Congregationalists 
are minor. Rev. Mr. Ladd testified to 
personal profit from the International 
Congregational Council and from the 
present national one. Mr. Pedley, after 
a play of wit, settled down to eloquent 
portrayal of the vital racial and religious 
ties which bind Canadians and citizens of 
the United States, and the moral and 
sentimental ties which bind Canada to 
Great Britain closer and closer as the 
formal political ties grow weaker. 

Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, the Welsh 
delegate from the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, by his own re- 
quest sought an opportunity to express 
his heartfelt thanks, personal and official, 
for the revelations he had had of Ameri- 
can cordiality and good will. He pleaded 
with his hearers to give up talking of 
Britons as ‘‘ foreigners,” for, he assured 
his hearers, Britons never thought of 
Americans as foreigners or spoke of them 
assuch. He hoped that his words or his 
presence might have contributed in a 
humble way to bring together the great 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. The applause which 
followed showed how thoroughly Mr. Gib- 
bon had won the admiration of the dele- 
gates. 

Then came the formal advertised 
speeches of the evening ; and first, Presi- 
dent Buckham’s quietly delivered, subtiy 
phrased, deeply thought out exposition 
of the grounds of belief in Christianity’s 
right to claim the world as its field, and 
all humanity as its material for working 
upon. An abstract of the paper is found 
on page 639. In solidity and permanent 
value, and as a modern statement of the 
contention of the church for rational 
faith in its own missions, it will serve 
well to place alongside of some of the 
classic tracts. 

The address of Rev. J. P. Jones, the 
veteran, but still vigorous, tall, stalwart, 
Bismarckian-molded missionary of the 
A. B. C. F. M.’s Madura mission, was 
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begun at a late hour, but he soon got 
hold of the audience and well improved 
the time by an impressive description of 
the perils to Christian missionary work, 
which are due, first, to evils ineident to 
the missionary work itself; second, to 
the lack of sympathy and hostile influ- 
ence of Europeans resident in mission 
lands; and, third, to the evils resident 
in the non-Christian populations. He let 
it be seen that he deplores the merely 
evangelistic, witness-bearing type of mis- 
sion work ; that he has more confidence 
in educational methods; that he has no 
confidence in estimates of missionary suc- 
cess basedon statistical data. He reports 
the Anglo-Indian population of India as 
less helpful to missionary labors than 
thirty years ago. Now the missions, also, 
have to fight a vigilant and reformed 
type of Hinduism. 

The meeting closed with one of Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton’s searching and ag- 
gressive speeches, expounding the need 
of greater self-sacrifice by individuals 
and churches, of less expenditure rela- 
tively for home churches and more for 
the foreign field. He depicted the differ- 
ent motives that should impel the church 
to missionary endeavor, prominent among 
them being the resultant gains to Chris- 
tianity itself in the more full-orbed ex- 
pression of the faith through contribu- 
tions brought by the ethnic religions. 


Thursday Morning 


The business session opened with prayer 
by Rev. Moses Smith of Chicago, and the 
devotional half-hour later was.led by 
Rev. George W. Henderson of New 
Orleans, one of the delegates representing 
the Negro race in the South and their Con- 
gregational churches. 

Rev. George E. Hallof Doverintroduced 
a resolution authorizing the provisional 
committee to print the entire program 
of forthcoming councils, including there- 
on the names of all the speakers selected ; 
and in a subsequent speech explaining 
his motion’s motive, Mr. Hall criticised 
the tendency revealed to have a nominal 
program differing from the one actually 
provided for, speakers being brought 
forth as assigned to speak who were not 
on the program. The matter was re- 
ferred to the business committee. 

The business committee presented with 
its approval a resolution recommending 
that the Congregational Sunday school 
and Publishing Society take steps to pre- 
pare a system of graded Sunday school 
lessons, the same to-be prepared in col- 
laboration with a committee of seven, to 
be appointed by the council. This was 
passed without debate. 

The business committee also reported 
favorably upon a resolution calling for 
the appointment of a committee of five 
to investigate the causes of absenteeism 
by delegates elected to the council, and 
to report upon the propriety of providing 
& way by which the expenses of delegates 
may be paid. Remarks in favor of this 
resolution were made by Rev. E. Lyman 
Hood of New York, who pointed out that 
it was an old evil, aforetime brought be- 
fore the council, and having to do with 
an abuse which works to make the coun- 
cil provincia] rather than national. A 
motion to refer the matter to the 
next council was defeated, and the res- 
olution was passed. More than two 
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hundred of the delegates elected to this 
council did not attend it. 

Secretary Boynton reported for the 
Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society and Rev. D. 8S. Clark, 
D. D., for the Education Society. 


CABLEGRAMS OF MOMENT 


Pursuant to instructions from the coun- 
cil, Dr. Bradford sent this cablegram to 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, assembled at Manchester: 

The National Council of Congregational 
churches of the United States sends greetings 
and prays for the unity of the churches and 
the unity of the world. 

This response was quickly flashed back 
under the sea: 

Heartfelt thanks, cordially united, same 
prayer. May all evince greater sacrifice for 
Christ’s kingdom. 


COUNCILS OF RECOGNITION 


There was a brisk discussion over the 
recommendation of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider Dr. Scott’s paper on 
Methods of Induction to the Pastorate. 
This recommendation sanctioned and ad- 
vocated the council of recognition where 
it is impossible to secure a council of in- 
stallation. In the debate Rev. Messrs. 
W. H. Warren, W. E. Park, A. J. Dyer, 
E. M. Vittum, W. B. Hertford, T. Mc- 
Clelland, G. E. Hall, F. A. Hatch, C. H. 
Richards and A. L. Love participated. 
The larger number of speakers depre- 


cated the suggestion as tending to disz-. 


esteem the importance of the installing 
council, already too much honored in the 
breach, and the resolution was finally 
laid on the table. 


THE DIVORCE QUESTION 


The raising of the divorce question 
brought to view the inconsequential ac- 
tion of former councils on the subject, 
and might have been disposed of in a 
spirit of levity had not Dr. Noble pleaded 
for a realization of the seriousness of the 
subject, and a committee consisting of 
Rev. F. D. Kelsey, Rev. F. A. Noble, Rev. 
W. E. Brooks was at once created, which 
subsequently brought in a report of which 
the significant recommendation was: 

We do not question the propriety of sol- 
emnizing the marriage of a party who has 
been shown to be innocent in divorce proceed- 
ings; but we urge upon the ministers the duty 
of withholding sanction from those whose 
divorce has been secured on other than Scrip- 
tural grounds. : 


This was voted. 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


This troublesome issue, foreshadowed 
before the council met, was settled hap- 
pily in committee without the acrimony 
of public debate. This committee, con- 
sisting of Rev. James W. Cooper of Con- 
necticut, William T. Forbes, Rev. George 
R. Merrill, Lucien C. Warner, Rev. F. A. 
Noble, gave patient hearing to differing 
opinions and finally brought in a report 
advocating the election, at each triennial 
session of the council, of fifteen trustees— 
of whom the moderator, secretary and 
treasurer’shall be three—to be the corpo- 
rators, and to push the work of raising 
the funds for ministerial relief, and to 
secure permission to hold and administer 
property amounting to not less than a 
million dollars. This does away with the 
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special committee on ministerial relief, in 
existence for the last seven years. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously approved after Dr. Noble had 
made a spirited and tender appeal for 
greater devotion to the cause. 


Thursday Afternoon 


The first item of business was the re- 
port of the finance committee. The 
special items were a reduction of tax 
from two to one and one-half cents per 
member, the increase of the secretary’s 
salary, and the limitation of appropria- 
tions for speakers to expenses, on the 
ground that the honor of appearing be- 
fore the council was sufficient compensa- 
tion. 

A resolution was presented by Mr. H. 
Clarke Ford of Ohio, looking toward the 
recovery of unused church buildings and 
property to the denomination, and the 
work was committed to the secretaries of 
the Church Building and Home Mission- 
ary Societies and three others. A com- 
mittee on deaconesses homes, with Rev. 
E. F. Williams as its chairman, was ap- 
pointed in the line of the suggestions of 
the paper of the afternoon, upon woman’s 
work in the church, 

The only exciting debate was on the 
proper attitude of the council to temper- 
ance work. Spirited discussion devel- 
oped some differences of view, but 
resulted in a unanimous vote indorsing 
the Anti-Saloon League. This, rather 
than a general commendation of all tem- 
perance societies, was carried through 
the special insistence of Dr. Newman of 
Washington, on the ground that this 
league was the only society in which the 


church had a direct representation. 


A new solution of the theological sem- 
inary problem was offered by Rev. F. E. 
Jenkins, pastor of Central Church, At- 
lanta, whose building is now the home of 
the new theological seminary. With 
more students than two New England 
seminaries put together, it has neither 
buildings nor endowment. Mr. Jenkins 
expressed the wish for legislative power 
in the council long enough to vote to 
move one New England seminary, with 
all its equipment, into this needy field. 

The program of the afternoon consisted 
of a paper upon Woman’s Work in Our 
Churches, by Rev. T. C. McClelland of 
Newport, R. I., which in substance is 
given elsewhere, and an address by Dr. 
Stephen M. Newman of Washington, 
D. C., upon The Spiritual Mission of Con- 
gregationalism. This was one of the most 
impressive addresses of the council, and 
the theme as well as its treatment strongly 
appealed to the audience. At its conclu- 
sion the great applause seemed somewhat 
embarrassing to the modest minister of 
our largest church in the national capital. 


THE FAREWELL SERVICE 


The church was well filled, despite the 
departure of some of the delegates, and 
the service was so conducted that the 
council ended as it began with dignity 
and a gratifying revelation of spiritual 
and intellectual power. The devotional 
exercises were conduc‘ed by Rev. Spen- 
cer Snell of Talladega, Ala., who read 
with impressive effect the Nineteenth 
Psalm. The first paper was by Rev. G. 
H. Ide of Milwaukee, who had for his 
theme The Living Christ, a Vital Force 
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in Pulpit and Pew, and who dealt with it 
in a vigorously polemical, yet most 
courteous, way as he combated views 
concerning Christ’s pre-existence and 
post-existence which he deemed errone- 
ous and -dangerous for the church to 
harbor. The line of thought developed 
by him will be found in an abstract of 
the address on page 641. 

Rey. C. E. Jefferson of New York city, 
in his address on Consecrated Personality 
a Supreme Need of the Church Today, 
struck the old note of individualism in re- 
ligion, politics and daily conduct for which 
the Puritan fathers stood, and which, he 
holds, is the abiding permanent factor of 
Calvinism’s power. <As usual, his put- 
ting of his thought was admirable, and 
his grip on the subject and the audience 
strong. This searching address is found 
in abstract on page 640. 

The formal service of parting which 
followed was impressive. Leonard Ba- 
con’s hymn, “‘O God, beneath thy guiding 
hand,” was sung with fervor. A resolu- 
tion, paying tribute to the moderator’s 
efficiency in expediting business and to 
his uniform courtesy and tact, was moved 
by the acting chairman of the business 
committee, Rev. J. H. Morley, and was 
passed. Replying to it, Moderator Brad- 
ford said that he had but done his duty 
as best he knew how. Resolutions of 
thanks to all individuals and organiza- 
tions in Maine, secular and religious, that 
in any way had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the council were introduced and 
moved by Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, who, if 
he drafted them, is to be congratulated on 
making them something more than formal 
and perfunctory, by his quaint phrasing. 
Rey. Rollin T. Hack of the Second Parish 
Church feelingly described the new fund 
of courage and hope which the coming 
of the council had given to the Portland 
Congregationalists. 

The moderator then closed with a brief 
address, telling of his willingness as mcd- 
erator, during the next three years, to add 
to the usefulness of the council and the 
profit of the denomination by any service 
which he may be called upon to render 
officially. He emphasized the need of 
standing for distinctive Congregational 
principles at the same time that there 
was to be the heartiest effort to co-operate 
with Christians of every name in all ef- 
forts to establish the kingdom, and he 
closed with solemn and tender exhorta- 
tion to walk in the royal way of the Holy 
Cross. By formal vote the council dis- 
solved, and the eleventh triennial National 
Council was over. Many lingered tu ex- 
press parting words of congratulation to 
all who, by any service, had rendered help 
to make the council a pronounced success. 

Friday morning the exodus was com- 
pleted, trains being crowded with dele- 
gates who lived the council over again, 
and passed judgment upon its men and 
its measures. 


A CHURCH WORSHIP SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


Some of those interested in developing 
the worshipful side of Congregational 
church life, in view of the fact that the 
great number of important questions be- 
fore the council made adequate discus- 
sion of this matter in the general sessions 
impracticable, called a special meeting 
to consider the subject at half-past eight 
on Wednesday morning. 
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About fifty responded to the call, and 
decided interest was manifested. Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton; D.D., was elected 
chairman and Rev. E. W. Bishop of New 
Hampshire secretary. As an immediate 
measure it was voted to request the coun- 
cil to appoint a committee to report on 
The Conduct of Public Worship at the 
next session. 

A further step was a vote to form a 
church worship society, similar to one in 
Scotland, and a provisional committee 
was appointed to report a eonstitution at 
a meeting of the society to be held in con- 
nection with the next meeting of the 
National Council, and to take such other 
action in furthering the cause and in pre- 
paring the way for the organization as 
they may deem best. The officers of the 
committee are: Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D., chairman; Rev. E. W. Bishop, 
Eastern secretary ; Rev. J. H. Chandler of 
Wisconsin, Western secretary. 

It is hoped through this society to pro- 
mote a more careful study of the princi- 
ples of liturgics, and by the application 
of these to the variety of forms used 
among our churches to secure such uni- 
formity as may thereby come. 

A more remote hope is the publication 
of a book of services for Congregational 
churches which may have somewhat the 
same relation to the worship of individual 
congregations as the Creed of 1883 to 
statements of doctrine and the Council 
Manual to rules of government. 





Opinions on the Council 


The council made it plain: (1) That the 
eyes of Congregationalists are toward 
the future. (2) That they are as loyal as 
ever to the essential truths of the Chris- 
tian revelation. (3) That our churches 
are essentially missionary churches. (4) 
That we are inclined to emphasize our 
points of agreement with other Chris- 
tians more than our points of difference. 

I criticise only one thing—our program 
was too full of good things prepared for 
us. There should have been more time 
for discussion. I enjoyed especially the 
perfect courtesy and brotherly spirit of 
all the speakérs, and the spiritual quality 
of the meetings. 

Montclair, N. J. A. H. BRADFORD. 


In my judgment, this National Council 
was the best one we have ever held. 
The large attendance, the high quality of 
the papers and addresses, the deep spir- 
itual tone of the body, the good temper 
manifested, the determination shown to 
face all problems and to do the work of 
our Congregational churches in a thor- 
ough fashion, were all prophetic of mag- 
nificent results in the future. 

Boston. F. A. NOBLE. 


The council just closing is not only the 
largest but in most respects the strongest 
and the most satisfactory of the five of 
which I have been a member. Others, as 
I remember them, were dominated by 
the influence of a small number; this one 
brought together the strong men of our 
fellowship, and all were leaders. No 
time was wasted upon petty details. The 
program was dignified, the addresses of 
high order, the business handled rapidly 
and gracefully by the moderator. The 
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unanimity of action in regard to unifying 
the work of the home societies and secur- 
ing a limited governing membership was 
a gratifying surprise, even to those who 
knew best the drift of feeling in our 
churches and the preparatory work that 
had been done. That action upon the 
report of the committee of fifteen was a 
most distinct advance, contributing to 
the working efficiency of the denomina- 
tion. HENRY FAIRBANKS. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


The council has been one of marked 
vigor of purpose and unusual unity of 
design. The measures adopted have been 
more important than persons generally 
suppose; the steps taken towards the 
confederation of the benevolent socie- 
ties mark the beginning of great coming 
changes. A marked spirit of fairness 
was apparent in all the deliberations, and 
while men differed in their choice of 
measures to be adopted there was no 
personal altercation. In future years 
this council will be referred to as one of 
great historical importance. : 

WILLIAM E. PARK. 

Gloversville, N. Y. 


Of the nine National Councils (includ- 
ing the one at Boston) I have attended, 
this seems to me one of the best. Lack- 
ing any single points of the highest inter- 
est, its sessions attained a very high 
degree of uniform excellence. From Dr. 
Tucker’s wonderful sermon to Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s thrilling address, there was hardly 
one poor speech or paper. We must con- 
fess that too great fullness in the pre- 
pared program and too great liberality in 
granting changes by the business com- 
mittee made the course of business rather 
confused. The council was inferior to 
several others in the number and impor- 
tance of its decisions. It was eminent, if 
not pre-eminent, in its power of instruc- 
tion and inspiration. 

Chicago. J. M. STURTEVANT. 


The spirit of the council with reference 
to work for and by the young people as 
represented by the Sunday school and 
Christian Endeavor Society was sym- 
pathetic, suggestive and inspiring. The 
destructive critic was-absent. The con- 
structive worker was there. It was alto- 
gether hopeful and encouraging. 

Boston. WILLIAM SHAW. 





The eleventh is the fifth triennial coun- 
cil which I have attended; in my judg- 
ment it will be of the greatest lasting 
benefit to our churches, not for its pyro- 
technics, but broad forward movements. 
It was well attended, well sustained, of 
fine spirit and Christian sense. History 
will accord it a place for: (a) Its part in 
unifying our missionary work; (b) its 
action in respect to ministerial aid—be- 
fore the first ten years of the century are 
passed we must have a million dollars 
for aged and infirm ministers, their wid- 
ows and children; (c) the emphasis given 
to our faith and polity, past, present and 
future; (d) the numerous actions taken, 
by which “fellowship” is to become 
more and more, not a sentiment only, but 
a working, efficient, uniting principle. 

Cleveland, O. H. CLARK Forp. 





THE COUNCIL PICTURE—TAKEN IN FRONT OF THE STATE STREET CHURCH 


Secretary Anderson, second at his left 


Moderator I ford, with hands cross d, in the center, front roi. Registrar Ives at his right. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


October Prophecies 


By IsAAc OGDEN RANKIN 


The paths are full of the new fallen leaves 
Hiding the ground with mingled gold and red 
Under denuded boughs, that, overhead, 

Shut out the sky with interlacing leaves 


All summer. 


With her low-brooding clouds. 


Now the sober autumn grieves 


The flowers are dead. 


From nest and bough the wandering birds are fled ; 
And gone the glistening webs the spider weaves. 


Yet grain is springing on the hillside green, 

Each falling leaf has left a bud behind, 

The mayflower waits the Spring with constant mind 
Leaf-hidden, and the noisy crows convene 


Talking of change. 


Fulfillment hast thou seen ? 


O, be not to October’s promise blind! 


The Minister’s Wife as a 
Church Worker * 


BY PH®BE 
“4 Servant of the Church and a Succourer of Many” 


The terms elective, expert knowledge, 
specialist have become so familiar that 
they are a part of the vocabulary of the 
very children. Oneseems out of harmony 
with the spirit of the age, therefore, who 
dares affirm that the minister’s wife 
should not be a “‘ specialist ” in anyone line 
of church activity. Nevertheless, after 
fifteen years’ experience as a minister’s 
wife, in city and country, I declare such 
to be my firm conviction. 

Happily the time is past when the min- 
ister’s wife must be official head of all 
organized work for women. As the min- 
ister once was the best educated man in 
the parish, so there was a time when the 
mistress of the manse was the best edu- 
cated woman of the parish. Now, how- 
ever, our pews are filled with educated 
women as well as educated men. We 
have doctors, lawyers, teachers and busi- 
ness women, whose powers have been 
trained in our schools and colleges and in 
the sterner school of life. Many of them 
are women of earnest, consecrated lives. 
But they are busywomen. They want to 
use their time and strength where it will 
tell for the very most. They cannot aid 
in all the varied activities of a modern 
church. 

One may find her best place in the Sun- 
day school, another in the girl’s club, 
and yet another in the home, foreign or 
city work. Not many can give time to 
all. Let each select as her own some one 
department, and become, so far as she 
finds time and strength, a “specialist ’’ in 
that. Happy the church which has a 
sufficient number of specialists to go 
round, so that each organization may 
have one to keep it at highwater mark. 

But more than any other woman of the 
parish the minister’s wife must remem- 
ber that all the varied activities of her 
church have a common aim, and they are 
parts of one common work for extending 
the kingdom of heaven in church, city, 
nation and the world. She must have 
the broad view, the view that takes in 
the need of her own neighborhood and 
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also of India’s starving thousands. She 
must hear not only the plea from the 
missionary on our frontier or in the South, 
but also that from suffering miners in the 
gold camps of Alaska or lonely workers 
in far-off Micrenesia. To make the earth 
the Lord’s in very truth must be her 
ambition. 

The minister’s wife can further this 
work by being—if I may be excused the 
extremely secular term—a general pro- 
moter. Let her see to it that the work 
goes forward all over the vineyard; that 
while one part is being brought to the 
highest state of cultivation, weeds are 
not running riot in another; that while 
laborers are fairly crowding each cther 
in one part, another is not suffering be- 
cause the harvest is so plenteous and the 
laborers sofew. She toois a busy woman, 
I well know, but she lives in an atmos- 
phere ofchurch activity. Special appeals 
come to her. Peculiar needs are known 
to her. Opportunities of knowledge are 
hers, and she is at the right hand of the 
minister and knows his aims and plans. 
If she is at the head of the foreign mis- 
sionary work, for example, is her helpful 
influence as strong in the work for the 
home land or the home city? If she is 
largely responsible for seeing that the 
interest in and work for foreign missions 
goes steadily forward, is she never 
tempted to leave the home missionary in- 
terests entirely to the one who has them 
in charge? 

When I say a minister’s wife can best 
serve her church and so the kingdom of 
Christ by being a “general promoter of 
all the varied lines of work for women, 
I do not mean that she should be a:gen- 
eral meddler. I take it for granted that 
ministers’ wives are intelligent, conse- 
crated, sensible women, and as. vitally 
interested in the work of the chureh as 
any women in it. 

I believe that the minister’s wife should 
not be the official head of any organiza. 
tion for women in the church. I also 
think she should hold no official position 
which some other woman can fill as well. 
There are so many things she can do bet- 
ter than any one else, it seems a waste of 
energy to allow her to do what another 
can do as well. She, too, has her friends 
and family to whom she must minister. 
There are numberless things she can do 


to lighten her husband’s burdens. There 
are the aged, the sick, the ‘‘ shut in,” the 
sorrowing, who prize so highly a call 
from their pastor’s wife. There are the 
friendless, the strangers, the new comers, 
who arecheered by her attentions. With 
all these demands upon her time and sym- 
pathy, added to the various meetings she 
must attend, what a relief and comfort 
to her to feel that there is a responsible 
head for every department of woman’s 
work. 

The minister’s wife, freed from entire 
responsibility for any one department, 
can not only be a general promoter, she 
can be an original discoverer. She prob- 
ably knows the people of her church better 
than any other member of it save the 
minister himself. She knows new fam- 
ilies and is acquainted with all the people. 
Generally speaking, other women are apt 
to be well acquainted only with the 
women in their own social set, but the 
minister’s wife knows all classes. And 
often it is the happy privilege of the pas- 
torin—I like that German word for which 
the English language has no equivalent— 
to discover a woman with an especial 
“gift” for a certain line of church activ- 
ity. IIow much better for the cause of 
Christ to put at interest that hidden tal- 
ent than to undertake the work herself. 
A discoverer adds to the sum total of 
human knowledge or wealth. The min- 
ister’s wife who discovers and develops 
a hidden talent adds to the sum total of 
the church’s wealth. 

There is another important place which 
the pastor’s wife should be given time to 
fill. She should not only be general pro- 
moter and discoverer, but also counselor— 
one to whom the different heads of de- 
partments or organizations can come for 
advice in their perplexity, who can sym- 
pathize with them in their difficulties and 
rejoice with them in their victories. 

With an earnest, efficient head for 
every organization, with a goodly number 
of “specialists” in each, and with a 
pastor’s wife ready and willing to render 
aid to one and all as occasion arises, 
surely the woman’s work of any church 
should show great results. That church 
is wise which, so far as possible, takes 
the burden of office from the shoulders 
of its pastor’s wife, and gives her time 
and strength for these more appropriate 
and helpful duties. 





Children’s Books Eighty Years 
Ago 
BY HANNAH AVERY CLARK 


Eighty years ago children’s books in 
intelligent families were often not more 
than the fingers on one hand. Though 
few, they were read and reread and 
thought over, and from the binding 
outside to the reading and pictures 
within are distinctly remembered after 
more than fourscore years. 

The New England Primer, which the 
children of the present age look upon 
as a curiosity, had a very important 
influence in forming the character of 
children in the past. The picture coup- 
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lets inspired a child to know more about 
the characters in the Bible. Queen 
Esther in her royal state appearing be- 
fore the haughty king was a living being 
and an inspiration for imitating so much 
perseverance and love for kindred. The 
burning of John’ Rogers at the stake, 
in the presence of “his wife and nine 
small ehildren, and one at the breast,’ 
gave truth a new power in my mind, 
when the greatest bodily suffering and 
love for wife and children never caused 
him to deviate from the right. 

No school-book was read and studied 
with so much interest as Webster’s Spell- 
ing Book; and without any of the modern 
methods, by simply learning the words, 
there has been no trouble during a long 
life in correct spelling. Many young 
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people at the present day and some 
young men in college might with profit 
peruse the columns in that ancient book. 
The selections in poetry and prose were 
a help because the right was always 
shown to be the best. 

My only story was a little girl’s talk 
to a flock of sheep, in poetry, asking 
them why they were so lazy, wandering 
about: 


Eating grass and daisies white 
From the morning till the night; 


and the sheep’s reply, assuring her that 
their wool gave her warm clothing in the 
cold of winter. As I read and reread this 
book, the stupid sheep had a new claim 
for protection and love. 

These few books were the foundation 
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of stores of knowledge gained during a 
long lifetime. Children’s books at pres- 
ent are many. The old world, which was 
almost a myth to many children a cen- 
tury ago, seems a neighbor, and the won- 
derful discoveries in science are full of 
interest. Children read for present en- 
joyment and are tempted to read too 
many books. The old habit of extracting 
honey from each is lost, because more at- 
tractive flowers are waiting to be picked. 
Yet opportunities of storing the mind 
with useful knowledge have multiplied, 
and if the thinking powers are not 
strengthened by so many helps, knowl- 
edge of the world around and above us 
has so greatly increased that it seems to 
one of eighty-four a blessing to live and 
enjoy these great improvements. 





A Hallowe’en Party 
BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


Mollie kept winking back the tears all 
the way home. “It’s no use,” she 
thought, ‘‘ Aunt Mandy’ll find out some- 
thing’s the matter as soon as I open my 
mouth. I just can’t speak without cry- 
ing.” 

The next minute Mollie was down ina 
little heap in the grass crying as hard as 
she could cry. Such an energetic flow of 
tears could not last long, however, and 
she got up presently and wiped her eyes. 

‘I won’t cry one speck more if I’m left 
out of every party that’s gotten up in the 
next thousand years, so!” Mollie tossed 
her pretty head defiantly. ‘‘I don’t see 
why the girls should act so,”” here Mollie’s 
lip began to quiver. ‘‘ And I don’t care, 
either,” another defiant toss of the head. 

“‘T wonder if Aunt Mandy’ll know I’ve 
been crying? If I go in now she’ll 
surely ”’— 

** Mollie! Mollie!’’ 

Mollie stopped and looked up. Aunt 
Mandy was standing in the doorway. 

‘* Mollie,”’ she called ‘‘I wish before it 
gets dark you’d run down in the field and 
get me a pumpkin. I’ve a notion of 
making a pie tomorrow.” 

Mollie turned towards the field. ‘ All 
right, Aunt Mandy,” she called back, 
“Tm off.” 

“*O, my,” she gasped, as Aunt Mandy 
closed the doer, ‘‘I was afraid she saw 
me crying there in the grass, but she 
didn’t.’’ 

Mollie started to run now. The air 
was bracing and the woods glorious in 
their autumn coloring. She took several 
long breaths. ‘I’d be the happiest girl 
in the world,’”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘if only I 
was going to that party tonight. But to 
be left out and all the girls whispering 
together about it—and even the boys act- 
ing queerly—O! —but I won’t cry! I just 
won't!” 

Here Mollie stopped before a large pile 
of pumpkins. ‘‘ Pumpkins always make 
me think of Hallowe’en, we had such fun 
with ’em last year. I’ve been to a Hal- 
lowe’en party for the last fouryears. O! 
it seems so queer to be left out of things.” 
Mollie’s lips began to quiver again, but 
she stamped her foot and struggled rather 
desperately, and then, to the astonishment 


For the Children 


of the crickets and the great trees and the 
pumpkins, a song—a very spasmodic, up- 
hill sort of a song—vibrated over the field. 
Mollie picked up a pumpkin and kept on 
singing—the song wailed and gasped 
and struggled, and kept growing stronger 
and stronger until at last, just as Mollie 
reached the kitchen door, it burst forth 
triumphantly straight out towards the 
sunset. 

“Tea is all ready,’ said Aunt Mandy, 
“T thought we’d have it kinder early to- 
night.” 

Mollie laughed. ‘Just as though we 
didn’t have it early every night, Aunt 
Mandy,” she exclaimed. 

She talked fast during supper and ate 
fast too, and in the midst of her struggles 
Miss Polk, a neighbor, dropped in. She 
drew Aunt Mandy’s rocker up to the 
kitchen stove and sat down, putting her 
feet in the oven. 

**Dretful cold tonight,” she said; 
“‘shouldn’t wonder if we had a hard 
frost. Your punkins good this year?” 
she asked, glancing critically over the 
table. Her eye fell upon Mollie next. 
‘‘Suppose you’re off to a party tonight, 
ain’t ye, bein’ Hallowe’en? 

‘** Not tonight,” replied Mollie, trying to 
appear indifferent. 

“Why! how’s that? ye been to a 
Hallowe’en party now for the last three 
years, ain’t ye? 

** Yes,” admitted Mollie, “‘ but I’m going 
to have a vacation this year. Don’t have 
to go every year, you know,” and Mollie 
laughed. 

‘**Didn’t use to have Hallowe’en parties 
when we was girls did they, Aunt 
Mandy ?’”’ asked Miss Polk. 

“Well, I dunno but they did,’’ replied 
Aunt Mandy, ‘‘but I guess I was most 
always left out—I wasn’t much of a 
favorite, like Mollie here.” 

Mollie winced. ‘‘Didn’t you ever go 
to a Hallowe’en party, Aunt Mandy?” 
she asked. 

“No, I never ; don’t know what they’re 
like.” 

Mollie gazed across the table—the pa- 
tient look in the poor old pinched face 
made her feel as if she should certainly 
cry if she opened her mouth again. But 
supper was Over now and the dishes 
must be washed, and so she had a good 
excuse to keep still. 


After Miss Polk had gone Mollie came 
and stood in front of her aunt. ‘‘ Aunt 
Mandy,” she said, “I’m going to have 
a Hallowe’en party all myself this even- 
ing, and I’m going to invite you. I'll 
run down in the field and get more 
pumpkins, I know just where they are, 
and we’ll have a rousing fire on the 
hearth in the sitting-room and have 
pumpkin lanterns instead of a lamp.” 
Mollie began to talk fast now. ‘It'll 
be such fun. We'll light up the parlor, 
too, and make believe there are lots 
of people here. We'll try all the tricks 
and make pop-corn balls and fudge to 
top off with. O, Aunt Mandy! Won’t 
it be great!” And Mollie was actually 
dancing now, not a suspicion of tears 
anywhere about her. 

Aunt Mandy seemed pleased. ‘‘ Won’t 
it be queer without any more folks?” 
she asked, simply. 

‘“*O, no, ’cause we’ll make believe, you 
know. You be shelling the corn while I 
run down for the pumpkins.” 

Mollie worked fast getting things 
ready. Every once in a while a thought 
of that other party would come into her 
mind. She knew just when they would 
be starting ; she could almost hear them 
laugh. Jack Simmons was always so 
funny at Hallowe’en parties, and Re 
Turner, too, and ‘“O, dear, the tricks 
were such fun!” Mollie turned short 
round now. “I’ve a party of my own,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Aunt Mandy, you 
know you must bob for apples, and you 
must tell me the names of some of the 
boys you used to like. Were there any 
real jolly ones like Jack Simmons?” 

“There was one I used to like real 
well,” replied Aunt Mandy. ‘All the 
girls liked him. His name was James 
Benton. He came to see me once or 
twice, but I wasn’t much of a hand for 
beaux, I was always so hombly. There 
was Joseph Grennell, too, and Ebenezer 
Speekman.” 

Mollie was writing down the names. 
“First thing we’ll do,” she exelaimed, as 
her pencil flew over the paper, ‘‘is to try 
and see if we’re to be married at all.” 
Here she got up and placed three dishes 
in front of Aunt Mandy. ‘“‘I’ll tie this 
handkerchief over your eyes, Auntie, 
and then you must put your hand into 
one of these dishes. One is an empty 
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dish, one has clean water in it and one 
water that’s not clean. Nowif you put 
your finger into the clean water, you’re 
going to have a good husband; if you 
touch the other, you’ll have a bad hus- 
band; and O, Aunt Mandy, don’t put 
your hand into the empty dish, ’cause 
then you won’t have any husband at all.” 

Aunt Mandy’s poor old wrinkled hand 
hovered over the dish for sometime. ‘‘I 
kinder hate to put it down,” she said, ‘‘ be- 
cause I s’pose it’ll go right into the 
empty dish.”’ 

‘‘No ’twon’t, Auntie,’ cried Mollie, ex- 
citedly; ‘‘ wheel it round three times and 
let it go.” 

Round went the hand and down. 

*O! O! O! it went right into the 
clean water, truly it did,’ shouted Mollie, 
‘“‘and you’ll marry that James Benton, 
you see.”’ 

Mollie was dancing about the room and 
Aunt Mandy was tugging at the hand- 
kerchief, when all of a sudden the door- 
bell rang. 

“It’s company,” Aunt Mandy whis- 
pered, pulling the handkerchief off. 

‘‘We’ll invite ’em to join the party,” 
cried Mollie, starting for the door; 
‘“‘you’re not going: to be cheated out of 
your Hallowe'en.” 

When Mollie opened the door there 
were several dozen boys and girls gazing 
up at her. “You found us out, didn’t 
you!” they cried. Molliestared at them. 

“O! now, don’t pretend,’ cried Re 
Turner, as they all flocked into the par- 
lor; “‘you knew we were coming and 
you've got the house all lighted.” 

And then it flashed into Mollie’s head 
that this was a surprise party. She 
dropped into a chair and commenced to 
laugh and cry allatonce. ‘I was having 
a party for Aunt Mandy,” she managed to 
say at last; ‘“‘I thought you’d left me out 
this year.” 

And then the surprise was all on the 
other side. Jack Simmons’s eyes kept 
opening wider and wider as he looked at 
Mollie. ‘‘ Left—you—out,” he gasped, 
‘** well—I—should—smile. What kind of 
a party do you s’pose we’d have without 
you?” 


An Old Love 


Priscilla, auntie’s promised me 
A brand new Paris doll; 

And though I love you, yet you see 
I cannot keep you all. 


Nursey declares I really must 
Throw one of you away ; 

And you’re the oldest so I trust 
You will not care to stay. 


You’ve lost an arm, your dress is torn, 
Your wig is all awry; 

Priscilla, you are so forlorn, 
We'll have to say good-by. 


And yet—O, don’t! my dolly dear, 
Don’t look so sad, I pray! 

You precious dolly, come right here, 
You shan’t be thrown away! 


You’re ragged, yes, and lame and blind, 
You’re really but a wreck ; 

But, dear Priscilla, never mind, 
I do not care a speck. 


Your eyes do nicely when they’re shut, 
And I can mend the rest ; 
Well—p’raps I’ll love the new one—but 
I’ll always love you best. 
—Carolyn Wells. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S SECURITY 


Tangles 


68. CHARADE 
Among th’ adventures, strange and wild, 
That erst the “ Wandering Jew ” beset— 
And which, so deftly told, beguiled 
His hearers then, and readers yet— 
Escape from instant death decreed, 
Was once achieved by FIRST with speed. 


Of Christian sects, known far and wide, 
The name is “‘ Legion” sure! and long 
The list, which ever has supplied 
Fit themes for strife, romance and song: 
And ’mong them LAST appeared, I trow, 
Some sixteen centuries ago. 


A famous saint long years before 
Had lived—no wiser Earth has seen! 
Of zeal intense, in varied lore 
Well versed, in logic sure and keen: 
And yet this rare and potent soul 
Was aided, as he wrote, by WHOLE! 
NILLOR. 


69. BERRYING 


(Add the word berry to the following ). 

1, A color. 2. Not really a color. 3. A 
cluster. 4. A bird. 5. A month. 6. A stalk 
of grain. 7: A season. 8. Sparkles on the 
grass. 9. To stifle. 10. Used in sewing. 11. 
Made into jewelry. 12. A noisy domestic 
bird. 13. A fish. 14. Something used in a 
game. 15. Usedin writing. 16. Floats above 
us. 17. Used in cleaning. 18. Seeks a corn- 
field. 19. Seen in winter. 20. An animal 
that howls. 21. A grizzly animal. 22. An 
animal with a bushy tail. 23. An indenta- 
tion on the coast. BE. L. C. 


70. RIDDLE 


It treads the land, it swims the sea, 

Holds place at feasts of high degree ; 
And of a prince’s throne 

*Tis seén to mount the sbining stairs, 

Though trod upon in thoroughfares. 

And while it often goes in pairs, 


’Tis always.quite alone. 
M. C. 8. 


71. TANGLED MOWERS 


Two men mow a field of oats which is thir- 
ty-two rods long and twenty feet wide, be- 
ginning at one corner and working around 
the sides. Jake, a tall Kentuckian, leads, 
cutting a swath of eight feet; Jim, of African 
descent, follows, cutting six feet, and he ad- 
vances seventeen feet to the other’s eighteen. 
After making twelve rounds a middle strip 
is left, which Jim finishes, while Jake sits 
down to calculate what part of the job each 
has performed. How many square yards does 
each man mow? DELIAN. 

ANSWERS 

64, Bass, pike, pickerel, trout, whiting, alewife, 
chub, hornpout, capelin, shad, herring, shiner, 
perch, eel, sole, salmon, cod, dace. 

65. B-i-c-y-c-l-e. 

66. 1. The dinner was Bacon, part of Hog(g). 
2. It was prepared by our Cook, wearing a Hood. 
3. We went to a Hill, entering a Wood upon it. 

67. Man-hat-tan. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Grant, 
East Orange, N. J., 61; A. C. H., Portsmouth, 
N. H., 61, 63; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 63 ; 
B. 8S. Cragin, South Framingham, Mass., 61; Vul- 
can, Duxbury, Mass.,61, Besides these numerous 
differing answers to61 have come. (., for instance, 
gives: “‘ Widow, $3666.66%: each son, $200.” And 
W. W. B. finds that: “ Widow gets $759.26; five 
sons get each $258.148—a total of $1,290.74; cash 
value of estate $2,050; equity of $200 in note left 
for future settlement.” 

Several readers call attention to the obvious slip 
of the sender of 61 in stating each of the eight divi- 
sions to be $250, instead of $225. The widow’s 
share would be $675, instead of $750. M. E. Tem- 
ple gives the same solution as F., but others won- 
der how this result could have been reached. A. R. 
Gurney gives $2,000 as the total assets, also, like 
F., making each son’s share $223.33. Why $200 
should be added to the assets as the value of the 
note needs explanation, but this seems to have been 
one of the most common answers obtained by solvy- 
ers of the problem. 

The answer required for 59 was 6, the number in 
the entire school being 70. 





26 October 1901 


The name of the Lord is a strong tower ; 
the righteous runneth into it and is safe. 


The firmest thing in this inferior world 
is a believing soul. Faith establishes the 
heart on Jesus Christ, and hope lifts it 
up, being on that Rock, over the heads of 
all intervening dangers, crosses and temp- 
tations, and sees the glory and happiness 
that follow after them.—Robert Leighton. 





We are truly secure only when our eye 
is on Jesus and our hand locked in his 
hand.—Robert Murray McCheyne. 





Just as men put the evidences of their 
treasure into strong places while the 
property itself is serving the needs of 
men, so the Christian who has given his 
soul to Christ need never think of its 
safety, but only of its use.—J. O. R. 





Clouds and darkness round about me 
For a season veil thy face, 

Still I trust and cannot doubt thee, 
Jesus full of truth and grace; 

Resting on thy word I stand, 

None ean pluck me from thy hand. 


O, rebuke me not in anger! 
Suffer not my faith to fail! 
Let not pain, temptation, languor, 
O’er my struggling heart prevail! 
Holding fast thy word I stand, 
None shall pluck me from thy hand. 


In my heart thy words I cherish, 
Though unseen thou still art near ; 
Since thy sheep shall never perish, 
What have I to do with fear? 
Trusting to thy word I stand, 
None shall pluck me from thy hand. 
—Charlotte Elizabeth. 





You have been worrying about your 
faith. Give it up! Do not think about 
your faith; think about Jesus and you 
will have faith without knowing it. You 
have been worrying about your feeling. 
It does not matter, it goes up and down 
with the barometer. Have done with it 
and live in the presence of Jesus.—F. B. 
Meyer. 





The least twig growing in Christ shall 
stand it out and subsist when the tallest 
cedars growing on their own root shall 
be laid flat on the ground.— Thomas Bos- 
ton. 





In Thee, O Lord, whose purpose 
changes not, our hearts remain eter- 
nally secure. Thou art our rock, 
whom all the floods of earth can never 
move. Thou art our life and nothing 
can destroy the gift which Thou hast 
given. Thy presence is assurance for 
our faith and answer to every doubt 
ot fear. Into Thy hands we have 
committed our affairs and we fully 
trust Thy loving wisdom and have 
no wish to withdraw. the least of all 
our interests from Thee. Deliver us 
from doubts and set at rest all ques- 
tionings. Help us to be glad in the 
deliverance Thou hast wrought for 
us and the promise Thou hast given. 
Pardon our sins and make us in love 
with holiness, that we may go from 
—- to strength under the teach- 
ing of Thy Holy Spirit. And to Thy 
name be praise, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. en. 
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The Conversation Corner 


we will go just as far west as we 
can in the United States and not 
wet our feet. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I send —— cents for the 
little girl who had her feet frozen and had 
to have them chopped off with an ax. I am 
six years old and I have been going to 
school seven weeks. This is my first letter. 

San Francisco, Cal. Mari M. 

I hope it will not be the last. You 
must be our youngest as well as our 
westernest member! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I suppose you thought 
I had forgotten you, but I haven’t. I wrote 
a letter in April. But my sister didn’t, and 
I put it in the fire. My sister has written 
today. She has a little friend, Freda, that 
said she would like to be a Cornerer. Auntie 
told me to tell you that my great-great-grand- 
father was in the battle of Bunker Hill. He 
died when he was 83 years old. How is 
General and the other cat ? 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Freda is almost as bad as some of our 
“Old Folks” in not giving her address. 
Will she get the certificate if I direct it 
to ‘Freda, Frisco; Care of Harry M.’s 
sister”? It was only last week that 
an Illinois boy reported his very great- 
grandfather as being in the battle of 
Concord. How much honor our Corner- 
ers deserve for thus fighting the bat- 
tles of the Revolution! 

In answer to Harry’s ? about “‘ Gen- 
eral,” I might as well tell the whole 
truth. He is not in the office now. He 
has left. He is—or was—a sick cat. He 
had been a dyspeptic for some time— 
I suppose, on account of his sedentary 
habits, made worse perhaps by the pres- 
sure of his profoundly literary environ- 
ment. About a month ago he was sent to 
his old home in the country where he was 
brought up. I have been shown a mass 
of correspondence about the matter, 
enough to cover a broadside, First is a 
letter of comfort—and catnip—from a 
lady friend in the hill country: 

Dear General; I send you a little package 
of catnip to eat with your meat. I wish you 
could be in this good, bracing air a while; 
you would enjoy the country, and there is a 
Congregational church, so I don’t think you 
would be homesick. We have a beautiful 
cat, called the Admiral; he would no doubt 
be glad to see you, and have you go with him 


P«. our opening letters this week, 


Harry M. 


to catch grasshoppers, of which he is very’ 


fond; he eats a great many in the summer. 
Your admiring friend, 
Hancock, N. H. Miss —— 


This was the General's reply, dictated 
to one of the office amanuenses, but at- 
tested by his own sign manual, made by 
placing his paw on the red-ink pad and 
then stamping it at the bottom of the 
letter as ‘his mark.” 


Dear Miss ——: I was delighted to smell a 
whiff of delicious fresh catnip when the boy 
came in with the morning mail. I couldp’t 
wait for the mail to be sorted, so I picked it 
over until I found it, and then tore a big hole 
in one corner. O, wasn’t it good? I ate 
twice as much breakfast that morning... . 
Tell the Admiral that I caught a grasshopper 
once, too, right here in the office. It was 
great fun to play with him, but when I ate 
him he was too scratchy to digest very well. 
. . » Good-by now, for I must have my fourth 
breakfast. Your grateful 

GENERAL [his mark]. 


Miss T., the subscription clerk, says 
that the General always finds his catnip 


letters in the mail, knows which are his, 
tears them open, and devours their con- 
tents. 

Now comes a letter (preserved in the 
press copy-book of the office) signed by 
all the editors and managers, although 
evidently written by a gay young clerk in 
the business department. It was ad- 
dressed to ‘“‘The General’s New Slaves,” 
and after dilating on his case and the de- 
tails of his diet—his teeth were poor, but 
he would not consent to a new set—ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘‘fresh air, green 
grass, sufficient exercise, and the satis- 
faction of having a real tree to climb,” 
might speedily renew his health. That 
this is being realized I infer from a letter 
written by a lady in his new home. The 
name of the place is withheld—perhaps 
purposely, to prevent visits of reporters— 





but I was told it was in the vicinity of a 
fine Park (Hyde Park ?) in the suburbs. 


. .. I think I can say that the General is well, 
happy, apparently contented, and enjoying 
his life on the farm exceedingly. Let me tell 
you first of all that he has distinguished him- 
self already by catching our canary—dis- 
tinguished, inasmuch as our own cat has had 
a longing eye on that bird for many a long 
day, but it was left to the General to or- 
ganize and carry through this campaign with 
brilliancy and dispatch. It was my own 
fault, for I left the door open in the room 
where the bird was. However, the General 
was caught without opportunity to taste the 
delights of his capture, but not before the 
bird had warbled his last chirp. 

... He and our own cat, whom we have 
rechristened the “‘ Major,” are very friendly 
now. The General instituted proceedings by 
sitting on the hassock and batting at the 
Major as he went by. The Major was a little 
apprehensive of the General’s “‘ mits ” (as my 
slangy brother calls them), and retired 
behind a chair, peeking at him between 
the rounds, but after the General purred a 
little and called him he seemed to understand 
and is now willing to romp with him. . . . His 
favorite lounging-place in the daytime is the 
piano. [I knew cats were mewsical, but 
thought that their taste was confined to vocal 
music, éspecially in the line of open air 
serenades, and never observed their partiality 
for the piano.—Mr. M.] I have noticed no 
extraordinary exhibitions of nerves, with two 
exceptions, once when his tail was not quite 
as agile as the door, the other when my mother 
mildly inquired which way he strolled after 


he caught the bird—at such a time even a cat 
might properly have‘an attack'of nerves! 
©. V. @. 

I need not apologize for taking up so 
much room with this story. The Gen- 
eral is a large personality at The Congre- 
gationalist headquarters, and all children 
like cats. Just now, while I have been 
writing, a little fellow was heard crying 
at my window, and when he came in I 
found that he had ‘‘got a stick in his 
hand.” As soon as that trouble was re- 
ieved he broke out, ‘‘ You know my cats, 
Noxy and Tiger, don’t you?” ‘“ Well, 
what about them?’ ‘Tiger, he is lost 
from one day ago and we cannot find 


him.” ‘But what do you call the other 
cat ‘Noxy’ for?” ‘Why, that is his 
name!” 


(For the Old Folks) 
‘““WHAT IS HOME” 


The quety in Aug. 24 has called out 
many replies, ranging from Maine to 
Minnesota and representing almost every 
state between. It seems that the poem 
was written by Charles Swain, a now al- 
most forgotten English writer, once 
known as the “Manchester poet.” It 
was a curious accident that it was at- 
tributed, in the book of quotations in 
which I found it, to “Queen,” some care- 
less compositor evidently making the 
change, and the more careless proof- 
reader and compiler not noting the error. 
Some report it as in scrap-books (in one 
case cut from the “Olive Branch’— 
what associations of childhood come up 
with mention of that old paper!), some 
as in the Franklin Square Collection, set 
to “Air from Rossini,’ some from song- 
books, some from Poems of Home Life, 
published by the American Tract Society. 
This latter book is not even known now 
at the Tract Society, and as the other 
books and Swain’s Poems are now all out 
of print, I will add it entire, knowing 
that it will touch many hearts. 

Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls,— 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 
Home! go watch the faithful dove, 
Sailing ’neath the heaven above us; 


Home is where there’s one to love! 
Home is where there’s one to love us! 


Home’s not merely roof and room,— 

It needs something to endear it; 

Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet, 

None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet—and only sweet— 
Where there’s one we love to meet us! 


‘“pRUST”’ 


Against our usual custom of admitting 
to this column original poetry, the follow- 
ing lines, though written by a young 
correspondent of the ‘Corner,’ are 
printed as words of cheer to those of us in 
elder life. 


Are the clouds hanging heavy and low, dear, 
Is it hard for the sun to shine through* 

Do the burdens of life seem too great, dear? 
And its sorrows meant only for you? 


Then, put on a smile sweet and true, dear, 
And lift up your heart in prayer, 

And the burdens will vanish like mist, dear, 
And the sorrows seem easy to bear. 


R. L. W- 











The Story of 
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an Ideal Life 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


V. OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD * 

The story of Joseph must have been 
handed down through many generations 
before it took the form in which it found 
its place in the book of Genesis. It pre- 
sents the Hebrew ideal of a righteous, 
loving, consistent life, bearing what men 
believe is the legitimate fruit of such a 
life. There are degrees of excellence 
among holy men. Paul had them in mind 
when he wrote, “‘ For scarcely for a right- 
eous man will one die: for peradventure 
for the good man some one would even 
dare to die.” Joseph was the ‘“‘good 
man.” He was like a day whose sun in 
its early hours is obscured by clouds and 
storm, but which shines with a steadfast 
warmth that dispels them all, sheds its 
beams over all the land and at last in its 
setting leaves a golden glory that seems 
reluctant to fade. Joseph is a unique fig- 
ure among Hebrew heroes. He made no 
record of martial splendor like’ David, 
nor of regal grandeur like Solomon, nor 
of vindictive justice like Elijah. But the 
modern poet or novelist, with all the ma- 
terial of the ages of human experience 
and achievement before him, has created 
no hero who so thoroughly satisfies the 
ideal of mankind in its noblest aspira- 
tions as this patriarch in Egypt. When 
we turn to his latest years we find them 
crowned by these three great excellences: 

1. The blessing of his father. He satis- 
fied the man who begot him and minis- 
tered to his old age. The best experi- 
ences of Jacob’s life were connected with 
Joseph: the love of Rachel, the deliver- 
ance from famine, the rescue of his an- 
cestral house from annihilation, the ful- 
fillment of the promise of Jehovah, the 
peace and prosperity of his old age in 
the rich land of Goshen. Jacob esti- 
mated the value of all his sons. Reuben 
was unstable as water, Simeon and Levi 
were violent men, Judah was a lion’s 
whelp, Zebulun a dweller by the sea, 
Issachar a strong ass, Dan a serpent in 
the way, Gad a warrior, Asher an epi- 
cure, Naphtali a hind let loose, Benjamin 
a wolf that raveneth, but 
Joseph is a fruitful bough, 
A fruitful bough by a fountain; 
His branches run over the wall. 
The archers have sorely grieved him, 
And shot at him, and persecuted him: 
But his bow abode in strength, 


And the arms of his hands were made strong, 
By the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob. 


The blessings of thy Father 

Have prevailed above the blessings of my progen- 
itors 

Unto the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills: 

They shall be on the head of Joseph, 

And on the crown of the head of him that was sep- 
arate from his brethren. 


The Hebrews made a hero of the man 
who won and kept his father’s love, 
fulfilled his will and secured his blessing. 
Joseph the Egyptian ruler, leaving his 
cares and honors to crown his service 
to his father by carrying his body on 
that long journey to the cave of Mach- 
pelah, is a character to be honored still 
above other men. It is the third com- 
mandment illustrated. 

2. The blessing of his brethren. After 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 3. Text, 
Gen. 47: 27-50: 26. International Lesson, Death 
of Joseph. 


experiencing for years Joseph’s kind- 
ness without reproach, the men who 
had wronged him could not be sure of 
the greatness of his forgiving love. They 
knew how he loved his father, and 
thought that for his sake the younger 
son had been generous to them. But 
when Joseph’s filial devotion ended, they 
thought they might receive the retri- 
bution they had earned. 

It was a revelation to them that the 
forgiveness of a great soul included for- 
getfulness of all personal injury. That 
had long before passed out of Joseph’s 
mind.’ He bade farewell to it as soon 
as he had a home of his own and some 
one to love him. He made the name 
of his first born son bear witness to the 
fact—“‘God has made me forget all 
my toil.” He did not disguise the evil 
they had meant todo. ‘“‘ButGod meant 
it for good” he said. ‘I will nourish 
you and your bittle ones.” He banished 
the suspicion and won the affection of 
those who had sought to destroy him ; 
and with that he sweetened his old age. 

He is a hero who has conquered the ill 
will and jealousy of those who have 
wanted his place and have. misjudged 
him and are dependent on him. To 
serve men who meant evil to him until 
they received his ministry with ungrudg- 
ing gratitude was Joseph’s aim, and he 
did it. His happiness was greater than 
theirs could ever be. It was the expan- 
sion of a great soul. j 

3. The blessing of his descendants. He 
left them as their best inheritance from 
him the ambition to possess the promise 
given to their fathers. They might have 
forgotten, in their bitter experience of 
oppression, that they were called to be- 
come a nation in whom all the nations 
should be blessed. Joseph could not in 
sure to them the wealth he left when he 
died. Other Pharaohs robbed the chil- 
dren of Jacob, not only of their posses- 
sions but of their liberty. But the bones 
of Joseph in the coffin, and his charge to 
them to carry his bones: up to Canaan, 
kept alive their faith in their destiny and 
their purpose to fulfillit. For 200 years 
that coffin waited until Moses came and 
the Red Sea divided its. waters and the 
body of the departed hero went with 
them to the promised land. 

The kindness of this hero was as un- 
failing as the optimism which sustained 
him in slavery, prison and long years of 
famine. These are the qualities that 
make faith vital—faith in God and men. 
They are the qualities that conquered 
the New England wilderness almost three 
hundred years ago ; that sustained Robin- 
son and Bradford and Brewster in the 
midst of perils of false brethren and 
stormy seas, and hostile shores of a 
strange land. They are the qualities by 
which the American people set Cuba 
free, and will emancipate Hawaii and 
the Philippine Islands and will carry a 
Christian civilization into the ancient 
East. They represent what rises upper- 
most in our nation even when many are 
despairing of its future. The bones of 
Joseph are yet with us. His story is a 
new inspiration for a new century. Let 
us tell it to our children with the fervor 
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of faith in the noble humanity it repre 
sents and in the Providence which made 
it triumphant. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 27-Nov.2. The Kingship of Christ. 
Ps. 24; Luke 19: 28-40; John 18: 33-38. 
As the supreme Man. As the Son ofGod. How 
his royal authority is exercised over us today. 
[See prayer meeting editorial.] 





Recent Additions to the Con- 
gregational Library 


American Revised Bible. 

Ames, Azel. The Mayflower and Her Log. 

Atwater, F. Atwater Genealogy. 

Bartholomew, J. G. Physical Map of Palestine. 
Edinburgh, 1901. 

Bates, Katherine Lee. Spanish Highways and 
Byways. ; 

Beecher, H. W. A Summer Parish. 1874. 

Bigg, C. Peter and Jude (International Critical 
Commentary). 

Binney, Thos. Weigh House Chapel Sermons. 
(2 vols.) London, 1869, 1875. 

Blake, 8: L. Later History First Church, New 
London, Ct. 

Boies, H. M. The Science of Penology. 

Bradford, A.H. The Age of Faith. 

Brown, J. H. (ed.). Lamb’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the United States, Vol. 4. 

Cambridge Towno Records, 1630-1703. 
bridge, 1901. 

Charles II: The King’s Majesties Answer Con- 
cerning Church Government. London, 1660. His 
Majesties Finall Answer. London, 1660. 

Clark, F. E. A New Way around the Old World. 

Dawson, A. Joseph Parker. London, 1901. 

Dinsmore, C. A. The Teachings of Dante. 

Erasmus, Desid. Greek Text and Annotations. 
(2 vols.) Basilez, 1519. 

Fremantle, W. H. Christian Ordinances and So- 
cial Progress. 

Gilbert, G. H. The First Interpreters of Jesus. 

Griffis, W. E. America in the East. 

Hoare, H. W. The Evolution of the English 
Bible. London, 1901. 

Hobson, J.A. The Social Problem. London, 1901. 

Hollowell, J. H. Ritualism Abandoned. London, 
1901. 

Horton, R. F. Tennyson. 1900. 

Huxley, L. Life of T. H. Huxley. (2 vols.) 

Innovations in the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Church of England. London, 1641. 

Jackson, S. M. Selections from Zwingli. 

Jewish Encyclopzdia, Vol. 1. 

Kyoto Imperial University Calendar. Kyoto, 1901. 

Larned, J. N. History for Ready Reference, 
Vol. 6. 

Lennox, Cuthbert. Life of Henry Drummond. 

Morton, T. Salomon. Of the Church. London, 
1596. 

Mowry, W. A. Life of Marcus Whitman. 

Newman, A. H. A Century of Baptist Achieve- 
ment. 

Savage-Landor, A. H. China and the Allies. (2 
vols.) 

Storrs, R.S. Memorial of Professor Park. 

Taunton, E. L. The Jesuits in England. 

Thomas, Reuen. A Twenty-five Years’ Pastorate. 

Towne, E. E. Towne Genealogy. 

Walther, C. F. W. Die Rechte Gestalt, u. s. w. 
(on polity). St. Louis, 1890. 

Whiton, J.M. Reconsiderations. 1900. 

Willey, 8. H. California’s Transition Period. 

Worcester, E. Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge. 

Year-Book of Trinity Church, Boston, 1900. 

Y. M.C. A. of North America, Jubilee Year-Book. 


PAMPHLETS 


Adams, W. W. Abraham and His Times. 

Bacon, L. W. Divine Caution Against Puritan 
Over-Zeal for Church Purity. 1900. Services of 
Leonard Bacon to African Colonization. 1900. 

Barton, W. E. Nine Acres of Eden. 

Clifford, J. The Christ of the Coming Century. 
London, 1899. 

Cole, S. V. Concerning Congregationalism. 

_ Day, S.M. Outline History of the Congregationa 
Association of Western New York. 

Hollowell, J. Hirst. The School System of the 
United States. 

Industrial Arbitration (the bill for). 
N.S. W., 1900. 

Jefferson, C. E. Broadway Tabernacle. 

McKenzie, Alex. Sermon: God Save the King. 
Memoir of Professor Park (Mass. Hist. Soc.). 

Report American Marathi Mission. Bombay, 
1901, 

Rhees, R. Inauguration as President of Roches- 
ter University. 

Ross, J.H. Hymns and Singers of the Y. M.C. A. 

Thayer, J.H. The Ethical Method of Jesus. 1900. 

Year-Book of North Congregational Church, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Kipling’s New Story of India 


Amid all the picturesque diversity of 
literary work with which Kipling has en- 
tertained and instructed the English- 
speaking world there is nothing which 
for breadth and vividness, for sustained 
power and range of character drawing 
can compare with this story of India.* 
It follows the fortunes of an Irish lad, 
son of a soldier, nursling of a Hindu out- 
cast woman, street vagrant and beggar, 
companion of a Buddhist saint, whose 
name in the crowded streets of Lahore is 
‘Friend of all the world.” 
It must be said, however, 
that his morals, though 
good of their kind, are not 
at all conventional. 

The combination of 
Milesian humor, love of 
action, kindliness of heart, 
with training won in the 
streets of an Oriental city, 
amply equips the hero with 
knowledge, impudence and 
alertness for his wander- 
ings in the great world of 
India. Curiosity and the 
love of action, so manifest 
in Kipling’s own methods 
and chosen fields of work, 
lead the street gamin whom 
he has created to ac- 
quaintance with the lama, 
into the experiences of a 
meeting with his father’s 
old regiment and to em- 
ployment in the secret 
service of the Indian gov- 
ernment. 

Given this situation, and 
the opportunity and temp- 
tation of the author, out 
of his wide acquaintance 
with that India which the 
tourist never comes to 
know, is to make the ex- 
perience of his hero a con- 
tinually changing pano- 
rama of unfamiliar scenes 
and characters. Scenes 
and characters enough are 
here, but they are not con- 
fused or vague. Each is 
drawn with the sharp out- 
line of clear knowledge 
guiding high artistic skill. 
Some of the men and 
women we meet again and 
again, others, as in the experience of 
our own life, remove before we have seen 
all that we wish of them, 

There are not many women in the 
book, and no one of them has what we 
call womanly charm. Three stand out 
clearly—the motherly old princess and 
scold, who is the good angel in reserve 
for Kim and his lama; the hill-woman, 
trained in a mission school, but wife and 
ruler, according to the custom of her 
people, of several husbands; and Huneefa, 
the blind witch of the bazar, who gives 
Kim “protection of the road” with 
devil rites." All these are drawn with 
vivid clearness. Of love-romance there 
is hardly a hint. 


*Kim, by Rudyard Kipling. pp. 460. Doubleday 
Page & Co. $1.50. 


Readers of the earlier stories of India, 
which made Kipling known to the world, 
will recognize here and there a name or 
character. The India which is depicted, 
in its correspondence with reality, must 
be judged by experts ; but in its effect as 
the background of a story of the develop- 
ment of character and the march of 
events it has artistic reality, and unity. 
We cannot but feel and hope that the 
stopping place in Kim’s history, with 
which the story ends, is a stage and not 
aconclusion. The material is sorich and 
the promise of adventure and develop- 





Doubleday, Page & Company 


KIM AND THE LAMA 


ment so great that we look for a resump- 
tion of the history of our Irish-English- 
Indian friend of all the world and his 
friends the Pathan, the Babu and the 
Mender of Pearls. 





Does Science Disprove Immortality 


It is only the masters of thought who 
can handle great subjects clearly in little 
books. There are but seventy-four nar- 


row pages of large type in this single’ 


lecture,* which the author left complete 
at his death, but the reader feels that it 
is in some respect the crowning work of 
a busy life. 


*Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. pp. 87. Houghton 
& Mifflin. 31,00, 


For it deals, and deals, we think, con- 
vincingly, within limits to be indicated, 
with the highest aspiration and one of the 
most grevious difficulties of humanity in 
our time. It doesnot prove immortality, 
but it clears the way, from the point of 
view of the reigning philosophy, for the 
cumulative power of such proofs as the 
will of God and the nature of man’s life 
and thought allow. 

It says, in a manner that will command 
attention, what many have been saying 
who, because they spoke as partisans of 
an old-fashioned faith, could command no 
similar audience, that the 
proof of immortality lies 
outside the domain of 
sense perception, and that 
itisimpossible forascience 
which observes and records 
and generalizes from posi- 
tive observations to es- 
tablish a universal nega- 
tive. 

We cannot do better for 
our readers than to quote 
a portion of Mr. Fiske’s 
conclusion on this point. 
In speaking of the argu- 
ment that the doctrine of 
the survival of conscious 
activity apart from ma- 
terial conditions is unsup- 
ported by experience and 
inconceivable, he asks: 

How much does this famous 
argument amount to, as 
against the belief that the 
soul survives the body? The 
answer is, Nothing, absolutely 
nothing! It not only fails to 
disprove the validity of the 
belief, but it does not raise the 
slightest prima facie pre- 
sumption against it. This will 
at once become apparent if 
we remember that human 
experience is very far indeed 
from being infinite, and that 
there are in all probability 
immense regions of existence 
in every way as real as the 
region which we know, yet 
concerning which we cannot 
form the faintest rudiment 
of a conception. 

We cannot follow the 
argument here, and gladly 
refer our readers to the 
book itself. It is sufficient 
to say that this brief work 
is a contribution to the 
evolution of the theory of 
evolution, on lines which are full of 
the deepest suggestiveness to Christian 
thinkers. If it disappoints readers who 
approach it from the side of Christian 
faith and who may look for positive 
affirmations, they must remember that 
this is a field which belongs to the 
experience of faith, and not to generali- 
zations from scientific observation. The 
address was originally given as an In- 
gersoll lecture in Harvard University, 
but it must be regarded by the public 
as it was by the lecturer as the crown- 
ing chapter of his books of philosophic 
study following upon The Destiny of 
Man Viewed in the Light of His Origin, 
The Idea of God as Affected by Mod- 
ern Knowledge, and Through Nature to 
God, 


From Kim 
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Blue-Grass and Rhododendron 


The war between the states was pro- 
foundly affected by the presence in the 
Southern mountainsof alarge population 
which held few slaves, and was faithful 
tothe Union. Itdivided the Confederacy 
and supplied large re enforcements to the 
Union armies. It is this mountain land, 
the people of which have retained the 
speech, manners and opinions of an ear- 
lier century, to which Mr. Fox has devoted 
this interesting and beautifully illus- 
trated book.* ; 

It is difficult for us of the North to 
realize the conditions of isolation, hard- 
ship and primitive tradition under which 
these people dwell. The author tells the 
story of a young preacher 





of the relations between Asia and Eu- 
rope, presents his conclusions upon a 
variety of questions relative to Indo- 
European politics. He is a writer of 
ability, and his views are expressed with 
clearness and force. He lived in India 
twelve years, studying Asiatic politics 
as a working journalist, and then went 
to London to serve with R. H. Hutton 
as co-editor of The Spectator, which 
place he still hold-. 

Some of the topics discussed are: The 
Influence of Europe on Asia, The Reflex 
Effect of Asiatic Ideas, Will England 
Retain India, Tropic Colonization, and 
The Asiatic Notion of Justice. The au- 
thor does not think the attempt of Eu- 
rope to conquer Asia will sueceed—cer- 
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be one of the greatest the world has 
seen. 


The New Books 


« * » In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment wil. be reviewed editorially later. 
RELIGION 
Lessons from Work, by Bishop B. F. Westcott. 
pp. 451. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
A résumé in afew words of this final volume 
of sermons is difficult, for the book itself is 
a résumé of the preacher’s life. The selection 
of topics is so comprehensive that it becomes 
a spiritual biography. The Bishop, at the 
close of life, with a wide, sweeping view, 
discusses the characteristics of the great 
movements in the church and the interna- 
tional and social problems of the present time. 
Nearly all the addresses were delivered within 
the last three years. The 





who stopped a night in 
one of the mountain 
cabins. 


His hostess, as a mark of 
unusual distinction, killed a 
chicken and dressed it in a 
pan. She rinsed the pan and 
made up her doughin it. She 
rinsed it again and went out 
and used it for a milk-pail. 
She came in, rinsed it again, 
went to the spring and 
brought it back full of water. 
She filled up the glasses on 
the table and gave him the 
pan with the rest of the water 
in which to wash his hands. 
The woman was not a slat- 
tern; it was the only utensil 
she had. 


This mountain region of 
Kentucky, is the land of 
simple habits, primitive 
passions, hardy lives, great 
ignorance, joined with a 
genuine, if sometimes 
strangely manifested, 
piety. It is the land of 
feuds. 


About thirty-five years ago 
two boys were playing mar- 
bles... . One had a patch on 
the seat of his trousers. The 
other boy made fun of it, and 
the boy with the patch went 
home and told his father. 
Thirty years of local war was . 
the result. The factions 
fought on after they had 
forgotten why they had fought 
at all. While organized war- 
fare is now over, an oc- 
casional fight yet comes over 
the patch on those trousers, 
and a man or two is killed. 
A county as big as Rhode 
Island is still bitterly divided 








underlying and unifying 
thought of all the papers is 
the incarnation, with its re- 
lated conceptions of progress 
and the solidarity of man- 
kind. Perhaps most interest- 
ing. are those delightfully 
frank passages where, out of 
his own personal experience, 
the preacher draws some 
striking illustration, now 
from his long service in tex- 
tual criticism of the New 
Testament, now from his im- 
pressions of great living com- 
posers and painters, and 
again from the charm of 
travel. 

New Wine Skins, lectures 
before the Maine Ministers’ In- 


stitute, 1900. pp.302. Morn- 
ing Star Pub. House. Boston. 
$1.50. 





Ten lectures on present day 
problems delivered at the 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewis- 
ton, Me. The subjects pre- 
sented pertain to the new 
forms in which the modern 
spirit of faith and service 
must find expression. Four 
of these lectures, upon Soci- 
ology, were given by Dr. 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg. Other 
topics regard the philosophi- 
eal and Biblical interpretation 
of the Scriptures and the 
Problem of Practical Work. 
Unsectarian, and will interest 
all intelligent persons who 
eonsider the problems of 
society and religion. 

The Story of Joseph, by 


J. R. Miller, D.D. pp. 186. 
Westminster Press. 40 cents. 


Characteristic of the author’s 
well-known devotional spirit 
and literary skill. Helpful 
and spiritual lessons from the 
Bible narrative. 

Life Questions, by John 


Henry Francis. pp. 80. Robert 
Clarke Co. 50 cents. 


Deals with such questions as 
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on the subject. In a race (hi. 


for the legislature not long Charles Scribner's Son 


ago the feud was the sole 
issue. 

The people, scenery, sports and recent 
history of this and neighboring regions 
afford the author material for pleasant 
descriptive chapters and pictures of char- 
acter and adventure. Coming, as the 
book does, to one of the fields of our edu- 
cational and religious enterprise, with 
different, but not critical or hostile, in- 
terest, it should afford material of spe- 
cial information to Christian readers. 


Occident and Orient 


In the papers of this book + the author, 
whose life has been devoted to a study 


*Blue-Grass and Rhododendr n. By John Fox, Jr. 
pp. 294. Charles Secribners’ Sons. $1.75. 

+Asia and Europe. By Meredith Townsend. pp. 388. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 82.50. 


ROADSIDE CURIOSITY 


tainly not without the infliction of a 
vast amount of human misery—owing 
to inherent differences between the two 
continents. He believes that the as- 
cendency of Great Britain in India will 
ultimately come to an end. 

In these papers many facts of interest 
about Asiatics in general, and of the 
inhabitants of British India in particular 
—customs, caste, superstition, capabili- 
ties, education, religion—are brought out. 
The scope of the book does not include 
a discussion of the question of Ameri- 
can influence inthe Orient, but the opin- 
ion is expressed that that influence will 
advance rapidly with the completion of 
the Nicaragua Canal, when the trade of 
the United States with farther Asia will 


From Blue-Grasé and Rhododendron 


the existence, perfection and 
fatherhood of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, God’s 
love, his prohibition of sin, the great exemplar 
and the ideal life. Although there is nothing 
particularly new or striking in the book, its 
language is simple, its arguments briefly and 
clearly stated, and it is calculated to be helpful 
in confirming faith. 

Christian Unity. A.8B,C of Baptism, by J. T. 

Glover. pp. 122. Paper. F. W. Bates & Co. 

Portland, Ore. 25 cents. 
The fruitage of a practical pastor’s experi- 
ence in dealing with the subject of baptism. 
The inconsistencies of those who hold to im- 
mersion as the only mode are pointed out, 
and positive reasons in support of affusion 
are indicated. Written for young people and 
others who find the question of the baptismal 
methods perplexing. 

Public Worship, by John P. Hylan. pp. 94. 

Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago. Paper. 25 cents. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


The Why of Poverty, by George H. Hubbard. 
pp. 181. Abbey Press. $1.00. 
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Contains wholesome food for thought for 
modern socialisticreformers. Poverty in this 
country—however it may be in others—is 
declared to be individual, and the first step 
toward its cure must be the discovery of its 
eauses. These are, mainly, liquor, tobacco, 
strikes, useless and expensive amusements 
and speculation in its various forms. An 
appalling array of supporting facts and fig- 
ures i3 given. These few items alone in- 
volve a total annual waste of about two bil- 
lions of dollars. The poverty which results 
from other causes is a mere bagatelle. Yet 
these startling facts, sufficient to vitiate 
whatever good results may be obtained from 
the best regulated system of social organi- 
zation, are for the most part ignored by popu- 
lar reformers of the day. The author closes 
by saying that “‘if the poor people of America 
would with one heart declare war against 
these personal habits and practices of evil, 
if they would take a firm stand against 
every form of waste and every custom or 
institution that fosters useless expenditure, 
poverty and suffering would disappear as 
if by magic.” 

The Science of Penology,» u Henry M. Boies. 

mempet of thé Board of lic Charities and of 


Committee of Lunacy of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. pp. 450. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Science of Penology, the Defense of So- 
ciety Against Crime, is a full and comprehen- 
sive treatise, written by one possessed of 
much knowledge and large experience on his 
subject and fully impressed with its impor- 
tance. It treats of the nature of crime and 
the criminal impulse, of the methods of cor- 
rection and the modes of prevention. The 
author is prepared for stringent measures, 
such as the indeterminate sentence and the 
prohibition of unfit marriages. He has little 
patience with current methods, which tend to 
keep alive the evils which they attempt to re- 
strain. There is a thick incrustation of con- 
ventional sentiment on this subject to be 
broken up, and the author gives himself 
cheerfully to the task. The discussion is 
clear, pungent and positive in its conclusions. 
The author is a little too anxious to affirm 
its scientific character. He would have done 
quite as well to leave his conclusions to their 
general merits and the good sense and expe- 
rience which underlie them, and the more so 
as accuracy of-thought and expression are 
not the chief excellencies of the work. 


A Primer of Political ogmcaty, by 8. T. 
Wood. pp. 149. Macmillan C 


Beginning with the familiar ‘shisiae of daily 
life, such as the farmer’s sale of a load of 
produce and his purchase of a pair of shoes, 
the author of this helpful book shows how 
widespread are the contributing factors, and 
how completly all the principles of political 
economy are involved in thetransaction. The 
point of view is Canadian, and some of the 
details will seem strange to readers on this 
side of the border, but the points are care- 
fully made with good use of the imagination 
as well as knowledge, and the way of the 
learner is well prepared. 


FICTION 


Stephen Calinari, b a F eae, Ss. 389. 
Charles Scribner’s bons. $1. ~~ 


It isa pleasure to discover amid the flood of 
historical, and too often hysterical, romances 
a novel dealing with contemporary life which 
gives so large an impression of reserve force 
as this. It is the story of a young man’s 
launching on the world and growth of char- 
acter. The style is vivid and full of thought, 
but not smart. The characters grow and 
stand in vital relations to each other. Ste- 
phen is the grandson of a wealthy Greek 
merchant in England and related on his fa- 
ther’s side to high social circles. He sees 
life in London, in the Russian war with Tur- 
key, and among artists and simple home-lov- 
ing people. He has his disillusionments and 
disappointments. But he passes out of our 
sight in the final pages of the book in rela- 
tions which make us feel that real success is 
just before him. 

fore Be Ameer by 8. R. Crockett. pp. 315. Dodd, 
Crockett is at his t best in a Scotch love story, 
and this collection has the movement and 
charm of his longer tales. There is romance, 
humor and pathos, and the breath of the 


heather and the wild, free air of the High- 
lands pervade it. 

Our Lady Vanit 

353. Houghton, Mifflin 
A well-written. and ket rh apetad story of 
modern, conventional New York life. There 
is no villain in a play which moves on easily. 
The characters all belong to one family and 
its immediate circle of friends, and grow 
stronger and better as the story proceeds. 
Their combined love and devotion save Our 
Lady Vanity from her own weakness. She is 
intensely beautiful, captivating and human. 
To avoid complications, she conveniently 
dies as the book closes. 

A Gentlewoman of the Slums, by Aspte Wake- 

man. pp. 303. L.C. Page & Co. $1. 
Presented as an autobiography of ”% char- 
woman in England, who proves to be a genu- 
ine heroine, a gentlewoman of the slums in- 
deed. Her unselfish devotion to her children, 
her hard, yet successful, struggle to main- 
tain them, her patience in the midst of trial, 
her constant hopefulness, her finer tastes as 
manifested in her love for flowers and mu- 
sic, her true womanliness of character—all 
are unconsciously manifested as she relates, 
in her imperfect language, the story of her 
life, 

Jarvis of Harvard, by B.S W. Kauffman. pp. 

403. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
The writer seeks to show that American col- 
lege life, not only at Harvard, but at all our 
larger places of learning, is in no great re- 
spect different from life outside, that it is 
governed by the same laws and offers corre- 
sponding rewards and penalties. Various 
aspects of college life—prominently the ath- 
letic and the social—are brought out in the 
story. 


ry omy $168. Kirk. pp. 


Heather’s Mistress, by Arto Le Feuvre. pp. 
291. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A story of twin sisters, who, after being 
reared in the stern life of an English Puritan 
home, are suddenly plunged into the whirl of 
London society. The different reactive ef- 
fects of this new life upon the two are clearly 
set forth. The story is imbued with reli- 
gious truth, points a strong moral and will be 
found wholesome reading for girls. 

The Night-Hawk, by own John. pp. 378. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1. 
Another historical novel, cies to be a ro- 
mance of the early 60’s. The scene shifts 
from Paris to Mississippi, Georgia, Halifax 
and, finally, to New York. There the second 
marriage of the heroine ends her series of ad- 
ventures and hairbreadth escapes as a South- 
ern spy. As with Janice Meredith, Dorothy 
and Virginia Carvel, she is beautiful and cap- 
tivates all men who meet her, but the light 
thrown upon the intense partisanship of 
Southern women during the Civil War does 
not atone for the shadowy moral character of 
the story. 

Her Washington ences, by Anna Far- 

quhar. pp. 222. L.C. Page & Uo. 12. 
These experiences, bearing internal evidence 
of early date in the past decade, are familiar 
to the readers of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
under the title, Inner Experience of a Cab- 
inet Minister’s Wife. They are in the form 
of a series of letters held together by the 
thread of a love story, which is unsatisfac- 
tory in that it does not end in a true lover’s 
knot. While chatty and readable, the book 
describes only that part of Washington con- 
nected with a season in official life; it is one- 
sided and somewhat superficial. 

= Chcice in the Gathe » by S. M. Burnham. 

9. A. I. Bradley & 

Intended to illustrate and ‘enforce the duty 
of parental influence by pictures of home 
life. The families introduced are represen- 
tative thrifty and well-governed New Eng- 
land households of half a century ago. The 
book is wholesome and there is a pleasant 
flavor of romance. 


FOR WOMEN 


To Girls, by Heloise E. a roreer- pp. 247. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 
Miss Hersey has been a leader among edu- 
cated women, as college professor and head 
of a large private school, and has divided her 
familiar letters of helpful advice between 
two types of the American gir], ambitious of 
making the most of self in modern opportuni- 
ties. One is a college student and the other 
a girl who for some good reason does not en- 
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ter college. The advice in regard to a var - 
ety of topics of education, social relations 
and personal conduct is sound and wholesome, 
and will interest mothers quite as much as 
their daughters. 

Woman and the ataw, by G. J. Bayles. pp. 274. 

Century Co. $1.40 
Free from technicalities and will be useful to 
women for private reference (which should 
never, however, take the place of the counsel 
of an attorney in serious business affairs) 
and as the basis and authority in club dis- 
cussions. It gives a general view of the state 
of the law in the United States at the present 
time, with reference to domestic property 
and public relations. 

Till the Doctor Comes and How to Hel 

Him, by George H. Hope, M.D. pp. 153, é 

P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
A new edition of a well- known, practical 
and helpful book, brought up to date after 
twenty years of useful life by the American 
editor, Dr. Mary Mitchell Kydd. It does 
not attempt to supersede the doctor, but 
teaches what to do until his advice can be 
secured. 

Pee rue & Aids, ds, by Sip Coentess C—. pp. 240. 
A sensible book on a subject of interest to 
women and one in regard to which the quacks 
have reaped abundant harvests. The em- 
phasis upon the need of right living, for 
body, soul and spirit, goes to the root of 
the matter. The title of the author we sup- 
pose will commend the book to some readers. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
5" 41" y > A. M. Costello. pp. 477. 
A deeply interesting story of an American 
home, which young people everywhere will 
enjoy. There are four brothers in the 
family, all different, whom the mother con- 
trols with a gentle but firm love. A visiting 
cousin, a young lady from the West, brings 
sweetness and light into the home life. The 
romantic element is not lacking. The story 
purports to be written by the second brother. 
Betty Seldon, Patriot, by Adche E. Thompson, 
pp. 246. Lee Shepard. § 
Aninteresting taleot the Revolution, in which 
the heroine bravely endures much suffering 
and is victim of many wiles, but finally 
comes out triumphant and happy. The style 
is slovenly and the punctuation execrable, 
but the story is both interesting and health- 
ful intone. 
The Captain of the School, A ne Robinson. 
pp. 258. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
Children left fatherless and “a0 in 
an ancient family mansion in Massachusetts 
to fend for themselves against the pinch of 
poverty have their trials and petulances 
(the latter over-emphasized, perhaps), their 
temptations and overcomings. The lesson 
of self-help and the dignity of work is effect- 
ively taught without being obtruded. There 
is a wholesome spirit in the book and it is 
interesting. 
A Frigate’s Wamenake, » by Alice B. Abbott, 
pp. 204. Century Co. $1. 
A pleasing story for shildren, with choice 
illustrations. The name of the old frigate 
referred to in the title was Essex. Her 
namesake was little Essex Thurston, who 
is the chief personage in the narrative. Con- 
tains some references to facts in our naval 
history. 
a New England Village Boy, by Beek 
2 pp. 301. Chas. Scribuer’s Sons. $1.00, 
The adventures and mishaps of a New Eng- 
land boy of half a century ago. The book 
abounds in fun and adventure, has an atmos- 
phere of reality, a good moral tone and will 
furnish wholesome reading for the boys. 
The Outlaws of Horseshoe Hole, by Trsnels 
Hjll. pp. 322. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 
The vicissitudes of ranch and cowboy expe- 
rience of a decade or two ago on the Western 
frontier. An outlaw and his associates steal 
a number of horses from the herd belonging 
toaranch. The exciting incidents connected 
with the recovery of the horses are described. 
The main characters are skillfully delineated. 
Intended for boys, and will be read by them 
with avidity. 
A Crazy Angel, by Annette Noble. pp. 343, 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.00, 
The early chapters tell of the little child who 
grew up to be the “crazy angel.” The nar- 
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rative is fresh and entertaining. The par- 
ties involved travel in Norway, and much 
that is beautiful and attractive in Norwegian 
life is brought out. The story is pervaded by 
a delicate humor and a charming naturalness 
and ends very satisfactorily. 

Randy’s Winter, a Amy Brooks. pp. 228. 

Lee & "ahepard. $1.0 
The second of the Randy Books, the first 
being Randy’s Summer. All the interesting 
characters of the earlier book are present in 
the second. The story is pervaded by a 
genial humor and kindly spirit and presents 
country life in an attractive way. A delight- 
ful bouk for giils. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Jessica’s Triumph, by Grace Le Baron. pp: 

168. Lee & sh-pard. 75 cents. 
The second of the Janet Series. Some of the 
interesting characters of the first book reap- 
pear, Jessica, the little heroine, being espe- 
cially prominent. It is a book for children, 
whose influence will be wholesome and ele- 
vating. 

The Story of Jesus for Children, compiled and 

arranged by Louise Castle Walbridge. pp. 76. 

Abbey Press. $1.00. 
The story of Jesus presented in selections 
from the gospels. Every alternate leaf con- 
tains an illustration from some popular pic- 
ture. The idea of the book is excellent. 

Lucy in Fairyland, <A “—— May. pp. 165. 

Lee x Shepard. 75 cen 
A characteristic sandal se the adventures of 
Lucy and Barbara on the moon and in various 
other parts of fairyland. Just the kind of 
story little folks like—bright, entertaining 
and full of life. The grown-ups will enjoy 
reading it to the little ones. 

Le Roman d’une Pussie feet, by F. Rogers: 

pp. 239. Am. Pub. Co. $1. 
Though the title of this aaa for children 
is French, the book itself is English. The 
time is the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The scene is New Ontario, in the 
land of the Grimalkins. Its principal cities 
were Mieauburg, Pussieburg and Catburg, 
all situated on the Catawaul River. Ca- 
nadian life and character in that period, and 
the rise and growth of various habits of 
the people, are graphically depicted. It is 
dedicated to the “ Master’s children and 
their friends.” It is written in humorous 
vein, and will be enjoyed by children. 

Old King Cole’s Book of Puseery Rhymes. 

pp. 100. Maemillan Co. $1.7 
The wonderful thing about he ancient nur- 
sery rhymes is that they survive the genera- 
tions with little change and yet suggest wholly 
new interpretations to every artist who. ap- 
proaches them with purpose of illustration. 
These pictures are full pageand in gay colors, 
yet of high quality and will delight the young- 
sters. 

Chatterbox Ex 1901, edited by J. epkine 

Clarke. pp. 412. Dana Estes & Co. $1.2 
For little ehildren Chatterbox is a clans 
house of pictures and brief stories and 
sketches, and is none the worse for Ameri- 
ean children because the point of view of 
artists and writers is English and not Ameri- 
can. That suggests questions and broadens 
the horizon. The artistic quality of the pic- 
tures improves from year to year. 

Jingleman Jack, verse by James O’Dea, pic- 

tures by Herds. Kennedy. Saalfield Pub. Co., 

Akron, O. 
The artist is stronger here than the “‘jingle- 
man,” but the rhymes will pass. It is a good 
idea to represent the trades for very little 
children, and the brightly-tinted, large-page 
pictures must be educative, as well as pleas- 
ing. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mesrephical and Other Articles, by William 

C. Todd, A.A. pp. 223. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
We regret that this book, reviewed in our 
issue of Oct. 12, should have been wrongly 
attributed to William C. Ladd. 


A Multitude of Counsellors, edited by J. N. 
soot pp. 499. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The territory which this collection traverses 
is that of wisdom for the conduct of life from 
its earliest recording down to nineteenth cen- 
tury writings. It notes that the first written 
book of which we know anything is an Egyp- 
tian wisdom-book—The Precepts of Ptah- 
Hotep—dating back, probably, to the third mil- 


lennium before Christ. The introductory es- 
say is informing and clears the way well for 
the enjoyment of the admirable quotations of 
the book. The index is full, the prefatory 
notes clear and.the whole volume in perfec- 
tion of workmanship a credit to American 
book-making. 


Etiquette for all Occasions, by Mrs. —— 
Kingsland. pp. 531. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


This thoroughly helpful, up to-date manual of 
social usages is a refreshing change from the 
usual book on etiquette, being neither silly 
nor perfunctory. Mrs. Kingsland’s volume 
is distinguished by good sense and a fine 
ideal of good manners. Unselfishness and 
tact are exalted above technicalities of con- 
vention, yet the correct forms are clearly 
stated. One of the best chapters is on The 
Duties of a Guest. 

omens Actors, second series, Famous Ac- 

trosees, second series, at L. C. Strang. pp. 340. 

L. C. Page & Co. $1. 50. 
These ier critical and biographical sketches 
treat only of actors who have appeared dur- 
ing the last two years and on the American 
stage. Hence many notable names are ab- 
sent, while some not famous in a world-wide 
sense appear. But lovers of the drama, who 
object to the late hours, ballet and other un- 
desirable features of the stage, will be glad to 
see this vivid panorama of recent plays and 
players through the eyes of the discriminat- 
ing and independent critic of the. Boston 
Journal, We cannot, however, insure them 
against a desire to see the originals of the 
sketches. 


Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations, 
aw gd Dictionary of Poetical > 
y G. W. Powers. pp. 364 and Tt. °¥. 


A Each 50 cents. 
Convenient books of reference. The print 
is clear and good, they are of convenient 
size and shape and are thoroughly indexed. 
Who’s the Author? by L. H. Peet. pp. 317. 
T. Y. Crowell. 50 cents. 
The method of this useful and handy book 
is that of an alphabetical list of titles fol- 
lowed by the author’s name and an explana- 
tory note. No one who has not had experi- 
ence can know how labor-making such work 
is, and how much labor it saves to others. 
The Pastor’s Diary and Phan = Memoran- 
dum. E. B. Treat& Co. 35 ce 
A pocket companion of seals shape 
and size for pastors who desire to keep a 
close record of their pulpit activities. A 
perpetual calendar makes its fifty-two pages 
available for a beginning at any time. 
The McKinley Memorial Bulogi es and Ora- 
tories. pp. 32. Public Opinion. 25 cents. 
A timely compilation in clear print on good 
paper and prefaced ‘with a portrait, contain- 
ing, in addition to the memorial addresses, 
President McKinley’s last speech at Buffalo 
and President Roosevelt’s proclamation. 


Karezza, by Alice Stockham, M.D. pp. 144. 
Stockham Pub. Co. 





Education 


Yale opens the college year with about 2,750 
students, an increase of about 200, due, per- 
haps, in part to the bicentenary. 


There are twenty-four Japanese students at 
Yale, among them two Buddhist priests, stu- 
dents of ethics and the philosophy of religion. 


Cordial inter-university relations are sug- 
gested by the party of teachers and pupils 
from Harvard, Yale and Amherst which met 
at Westfield, Mass., recently for outdoor ob- 
servation of the river terraces in their study 
of geology. 

Pomona College, at Claremont, Cal., is re- 
joicing in its lusty youth. Though but 
twelve years old, without a president, and 
without any recent canvassing for students, 
it has over eighty accessions this fall, of 
whom more than forty are in the regular 
Freshman class. The number of resident 
students is larger than ever before. Thereis 
a spirit of hopefulness and purposefulness 
amorg trustees, faculty and student body 
that makes the present year the most promis- 
ing of its history. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Newest Fall Suits 
and Cloaks 


HE Suits and 

Cloaks shown 
in our new Fall 
Catalogue are de- 
cidedly pretty and 
distinctly new—free 
from that “ready- 
made” look and 
unlike the garments 
sold by hundreds of 
other firms. Our 
garments are made 
to order from the 
design and material 
you select. Prices 
this season are 
lower than ever. 

This is what you 

will find in our 
Catalogue: 


Suits 


in effective styles 
from Paris 
models, 


$8 up & : 
Silk-Lined Suits with just the prores 


Sy, meet scat coomeaet with fine $1 5 up 
Fashionable Costumes °%,”°"2t 


vet Cords and Wide Wale Corduroy, with the 
soft lustre of silk velvet and of $ 7 u 
splendid wearing qualities, p 


New Skirts ag‘inisn'"** $4 up 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 


—indispensable—plaid-back or plain, 


Suits, $8 up Skirts, $5 up 
Long Outer Jackets in every ap- 


proved style, shape, and color, $10 up 
Attractive Short Jackets, $7 up 
Rain-proof Coats and Skirts 


We also make a enocialty: of School and College 
Uniforms and Gymnasium Suits 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere 

Ifa gra does not please you, send it back, and 
we will refund hand money. 

Write today for ; you will 
get them free by return mail. be po ny yeeation 
whether you wish yey for suits, or cloaks, so that 
wecan send youa full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street - NEW YORK 










































mellow glow that 
comes from 


red in many color tints 
etd renga 5 with = 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of ali concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 3-9. God’s Leading in Our 
Lives. Ps. 23. 

This is one of those comforting truths of 
Seripture which the passing years render 
more luminous, more precious. Youth, con- 
scious of strength, thrilled with high ambi- 
tions, thinks itself equal to every task and 
experience. We have to get one or two knock- 
down blows before we realize the desirability 
of a guiding force stronger and wiser than 
ourselves. In that little book, Ships that 
Pass in the Night, one of the characters is 
pictured thus: “‘She had come through a 
great fever into a great calm.” Only those 
who have been tempest tossed and buffeted 
by contrary winds, and who have outridden 
the impetuosity and willfulness of youthful 
days, possess that serenity of soul which 
comes from surrender to the leadership of a 
higher power. Itis one of the compensations 
of advancing years that as we grow riper the 
sense of God’s guidance becomes more clear. 
Prof. Austin Phelps near tbe close of his life 
said that the one word which seemed to sum 
up his whole history more than any other 
was the single word “led.” 


But even the flight of time and the hard 
knocks of life do not breed the sense of being 
led in those who never bow the knee to God 
or think about spiritual realities. We must 
turn the eye inward away from petty and 
sordid things. We must find and foster the 
spiritual qualities that are a part of our birth- 
right in order to discover any plan for our 
lives and any divine care and leadership. 
The reason why life is such a puzzle and tan- 
gle to so many persons is that they have 
never found the great leader of life, the great 
interpreter of these human years. Life was 
a terribly mixed-up affair to the Apostle Paul 
until he found Christ. Life is painfully 
empty and meaningless to thousands of our 
fellow-creatures as the days succeed one an- 
other, but bring no sense of continuity or of 
any divine plan being worked out in their be- 
half. If you want to be led by God, you must 
go where God is and stay with him and obey 
him. 


Yes, says one, the leadership is plain enough 
when we saunter by quiet streams and in 
flowery meadows, but when the path grows 
rough and thorny, when it carries us straight 
down into the valley of the shadow of death, 
ah, then it is hard to believe that our Shep- 
herd is by our side. In such seasons of doubt 
remember the time when as a little child you 
placed your hand in your father’s or mother’s. 
Happy as our recollections of childhood are, 
there were hours when we had to take our 
parents’ word, to obey them when our prefer- 
ence was otherwise, to wait before we could 
see that all was coming out well withus. Ah, 
but they were after all blessed periods to us, 
for in the end we came to know and love our 
parents better, and as grown men and women 
we thank them that sometimes they led us in 
paths where our feet at first refused to go, 
and in which when we did walk it was with 
tear-stained faces and loud protestations. 


Terrible indeed is the thought that we are 
here in this world without any divine leader. 
Can it be that there is design in the vegetable 
and animal world, in the course of history 
and in the present world movements of man- 
kind, while our own little lives are simply a 
series of happenings? No one need thus be 
in the darkness of ignorance and despair un- 
less he willfully chooses to close his eyes to 
the great Christian revelation. It is not true, 
as Matthew Arnold puts it in his poem, Dover 
Beach, which is as terrible in its tone of doubt 
as it is beautiful in its form: 

We are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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It is not so. We are in our Father's house. 
“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 





In and Around Chicago 


Another Gift for Evanston 

About twenty-five years ago Dr. Pearsons 
gave an association of ladies connected with 
the Northwestern University several thou- 
sand dollars, with which to erect cottages 
where poor girls might live at small expense 
while obtaining an education. This was his 
first large gift to colleges, and was not fol- 
lowed by another for more than ten years. 
Indeed, till the fact of the gift was withina 
short time mentioned to him, the Doctor says 
it had passed from his mind. But the report 
the ladies were able to make was so gratify- 
ing that he determined to erect a building for 
them in memory of Mrs. Pearsons’s sister, 
Julia A. Chapin, to cost $25,000 and to accom- 
modate sixty young ladies. The dedicatory 
exercises took place Oct. 11, when Dr. Pear- 
sons made an address, 


Why Help a Virginia Academy 

In the course of his address Dr. Pearsons 
gave as reasons for making a gift to the West 
Virginia Conference Seminary at Buckhan- 
non, rather than expending it nearer home, 
the fact that the people to whom the academy 
ministers are of Scotch-Irish descent, there- 
fore of good stock ; that in the Civil War they 
were loyal to the Union; that they need and 
appreciate education and are too poor to pro- 
vide it for themselves. The money was given 
to Virginia for the same reason that it was 
given to Evanston, or that a dormitory for 
Armenian women was erected at Marsovan, 
Turkey—to furnish an opportunity to obtain 
an education at the lowest cost to those who 
wish it. The new dormitory at Evanston is 
one of the finest buildings belonging to the 
university, and is furnished with every con- 
venience. 


An Appeal to the Pope 

A few weeks ago the case was reported in 
these columns of Mr. Gaukler of Detroit who 
desired the ecclesiastical court of the diocese 
which sits in Chicagy to approve the divorce 
which he had already obtained in the civil 
court. After listening to the evidence in 
favor of granting the petition, the court took 
the matter under advisement and has now de- 
cided against the petitioner, chiefly, as it 
seems, on the ground that a civil court cannot 
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annul a marriage performed by a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church, but also on the 
ground that insufficient reasons for the divorce 
were .iven. Mr. Gaukler has appealed to 
the highest court in this country and threatens, 
unless the decision is in his favor, to carry 
the matter to the pope. FRANKLIN. 





The recent State Fair at Dallas, Tex., hada 
Negro Day. That was signifivant of new re- 
lations between the two races, and the fact 
that 25,000 Negroes attended shows how they 
appreciated this recognition. But a still bet- 
ter evidence of progress was the address of 
William H. Cuuneill, the Negro orator of the 
day. No more sensible words have been said 
by a Negro to Negroes than these: 


I am also glad that the educated element of 
my race has no desire for what is known as 
social equality. The educated Negro desires 
the continued identity of his own race, and 
seeks to adorn, dignify and exalt his own so- 
cial circles. It is the ignorant Negro who 
feels that the solution of the race problem 
means the equality of the races. The edu- 
cated Negro is satisfied with the equality of 
virtue and a chance to be a man in his own 
sphere, after his own kind. 
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The Pith of the National Council Papers 


The Spiritual Trend of Our Young 
People’s Societies 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SOUTHGATE 
Pastor at Auburndale, Mass. 


Just what do we mean by spiritual trend? 
Spirituality takes in more than common vir- 
tues and graces. It is the spirit of man hav- 
ing to do directly with God himself. This is 
not a spiritual age, rather a materialistic age, 
commercial, money loving, pleasure loving. 
If the young people in their organizations are 
actually becoming spiritual, it is a blessed 
relief and assurance. 

Yet if we look for certain types of saintli- 
ness—that associated, for instance, with the 
name of Edward Payson—we will be disap- 
pointed. For good or ill, our thought of God 
and the Christian life has changed. In study- 
ing young people we must remember that 
youths and maidens are not by temperament 
what we are wont to call spiritually-minded— 
least of all boys and girls. But we do find 
millions among our young people joyfully 
owning their allegiance to the divine Master 
and plainly growing in favor with God and 
man. 

Turning to a study of the trend in young 
people’s societies, we seem restricted to a 
single movement, the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor. In numbers it is im- 
mense, in extent world wide, in aim reli- 
gious, and a spiritual trend should be looked 
for here if anywhere. This aim is backed by 
a pledge to use the well-proved means of spir- 
itual growth—the study of God’s word, prayer, 
public worship, Christian service, public tes- 
timony. The pledge is often criticised, but 
the experience of twenty years has shown its 
value. If the pledge be a yoke, it is good for 
a man to wear the yoke in his youth; and the 
Saviour has a way of making that yoke easy. 

The appearance of special movements in 
the body like good citizenship, the tenth le- 
gion, the quiet hour, indicate both vitality 
and a spiritual trend. The societies are in 
spirit like their great leaders, who are men 
led of the Holy Spirit. Confidence in the so- 
cieties and in their leaders is shown in the 
reports recently gathered from 1,800 pastors, 
who almost unanimously heartily indorse the 
society. 

There is a spiritual trend in our young peo- 
ple’s societies, and the pastor can do no bet- 
ter service to the kingdom than by holding up 
these societies to their lofty ideal. 


The Congregational Church in the 
Country Town 


BY REV. WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE, D. D. 
President of Bowdoin College 


Like priest, like people; what the minister 
is the church will become. Given the right 
type of country minister, and we have solved 
the problem of the country church. There is 
a devout and unworldly type, which conceives 
of its work as a mission te herald the tidings 
of another and better world and to withdraw 
their disciples from the allurements and 
temptations of this world of fever and passion 
in which most men move and live. 

But much as we admire and reverence this 
type of character, we must nevertheless admit 
that it is a type which, in our denomination, 
at least, is fast passing away. The seminaries 
cannot save the type, for they cannot get it to 
train. This might, indeed, be a sad fact were 
there not a new type in process of creation. 

The new type of minister is a man who sees 
as the end of the creation and the goal of 


human progress a perfected human life upon 
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the earth. The ideal society is what the new 
type of minister chiefly means by the kingdom 
of God, and as the founder of such a kingdom 
he owns Jesus as Master and Saviour and 
true Son of God. 

To be saved means to be rescued from the 
meanness and sordidness of a life wrapped 
up in egoistic pleasures bought at cost of 
other’s privation and pain, and made a brave 
and earnest promoter of the glory of God and 
the welfare of man. 

The country minister will take the whole 
town for his parish, lifting his people above 
the narrow love of the brethren of his sect to 
the broad service of man as man, in his polit- 
ical, intellectual, economic and social rela- 
tionships. The Christian church in the coun- 
try town should stand for sweet home life, 
honest industry, pure politics, healthful and 
abundant social intercourse, good schools, a 
well-selected library, clubs in which the 
books and magazines are read and discussed. 
It should be the foe of laziness, shiftlessness, 
close-fistedness, hard-heartedness, censorious- 
ness, cruelty and quack medicines. 

To be sure, the attempt of the New England 
fathers to dominate over the details of 
public and private life by theocratic preten- 
sions deservedly failed, just as every attempt 
to slide a false bottom into the infinite, 
whether in the form of a theocratic state, 
or an infallible church, or an unbroken apos- 
tolic succession, or mysteriously efficacious 
sacraments, or miraculously published Scrip- 
tures, or a divinely sanctioned polity, is 
bound to break itself to pieces against the 
hard facts of the world. 

Yet, wrong as they doubtless were in some 
of their methods, the fathers of Congregation- 
alism were profoundly right in their aim. 
Substitute scientific knowledge for arbi- 
trary exegesis, tact for authority, sympathy 
for censoriousness, persuasion for force, per- 
sonal influence for ecclesiastical pretension 
and political opinion for political restraint, 
and the program of the early New England 
Congregationalists that the whole life of the 
country town should be molded and ordered 
according to the perfect will of God is not too 
hard or high an ideal for the American Con- 
gregational church of today. 


The Christian Man as a Citizen 
HIS RELATION TO MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


BY REV. SAMUEL G. SMITH 
Pastor People’s Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


One of the aims of the church is to help 
to bring about a Christian commonwealth. 
There can be no high morality which is 
not Christian, and the Christian passion for 
the saving of individuals must be joined 
with a passion for a Christian state, for a 
corrupt society poisons every life. 

Taking up the special problem of the city, 
Dr. Smith pointed out that the drift city- 
ward was a world-wide phenomenon—not a 
condition at all peculiar .to America. The 
corruption of the city is evident enough, but 
it must not be forgotten that there is another 
side and the very best things, as well as the 
worst, are found in the city. 

Again too much emphasis must not be placed 
upon immigration as a source of corruption, 
for often immigrants come from cities better 
managed than our own. Among definite sug- 
gestions for the improvement of city govern- 
ment he maintained: (1) The city charter 
should be made, under state law, by those who 
are to live under its provisions. (2) Themayor 
appoint subordinate officials and be held to 
personal responsibility for good government. 
(3) The council should vote appropriations, 


but not have the power to spend them. (4) 
In public service there should be a .merit 
system, which would exclude the political 
boss. 

As to the work of reform, the one thing 
needful is that the citizen feel that the public 
business is his business. The man who neg- 
lects civic duty is an infidel to the faith. In 
estimating sins against good government, 
we should count the rich and strong bribe- 
giver as worse than the poor bribe-taker. 

Opportunism is good policy and good ethics. 
The millennium will not come all at once, and 
we would not know what to do with it if we 
had it. Reform must go along the line of 
least resistance. The devil in politics is well 
pleased with the ideal saint, who has a grip 
on his pet scheme, but no grip upon the voters. 

The relation of the church to the work of 
reform should be rather inspirational than 
directly and particularly administrative. The 
minister in his pulpit should speak with re- 
serve of those things which divide good men. 
The minister who feels special call to become 
a reformer should not attempt to do his work 
in a pastorate and not even expect to use the 
hours for regular public worship in his appeals 
to churches. 

To the Christian layman the church is not 
the only organ for the performance of his 
duty. He must discharge civil and social 
duties through other instrumentalities, to be 
counted sacred, although not churchly. 

The redemption of civic life is by no means 
hopeless. The Providence over us in all the 
past of our national life is still “God with 
us.” We may expect the rise of a new and 
finer patriotism, which will count the civil 
office a high form of Christian service. 


Needed Reforms in Instruction and 
Methods in the Sunday School 


BY A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 
Editor of The Congregationalist 


Modern research and study have given us a 
new Bible, a new psychology, a new pedagogy. 
The substance of the reform needed in the 
Sunday school is to know and use aright these 
new things for transforming human souls 
into the likeness of God. Co-operation in 
reform will not be secured without fair 
recognition of present excellences. The Sun- 
day school has made as great advance in 
recent years in its literature, methods and the 
class of minds engaged in its administration 
as any department of the church. Reform is 
to be sought principally in these four matters: 

1. In methods of studying the Bible. Many 
methods have earnest advocates who have 
labeled them with such adjectives as in- 
ductive, synthetic, kindergarten, catechetical, 
biographical, etc. But no one method is best 
adapted to all persons at all times. Some 
teachers are natural catechists. Others are 
born story-tellers. Some make any method 
subordinate to their personal influence as in- 
spirers of faith andaction. The International 
System has prevailed for a generation largely 
because of its simplicity. Itis only a flexible 
outline within which many methods may be 
employed. Its proper sphere is to help the 
helpless. The demand seems to be growing 
for different courses of lessons with graded 
topics and texts. The difficulties of intro- 
ducing such courses into as general use as the’ 
International seem to be at present insur- 
mountable, yet experiments are being made 
and should be encouraged. Only in this way 
can progress be made toward an ideal. 

2. Reform in the teaching force. The key 
to solve the problems of Sunday school re- 
form is the teacher. Our churches are a 
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democracy. As Congregationalists we hold 
that revealed truth is a living seed and the 
entire community of believers its appropriate 
soil, and we encourage all to think for them- 
selves and communicate their thoughts to one 
another. We make the Sunday school a 
prominent place for doing this, and encourage 
all believers to teach who can hold the atten- 
tion of pupils. Weare slowto criticise. The 
scorn of ignorance and the scorn of scholar- 
ship alike hinder the indwelling of the spirit 
of truth. Yet we should have as many 
trained teachers as possible. This reform is 
progressing with much promise. 

3. Reform in making pastors ac#ive leaders 
in the Sunday school. The church must bea 
teaching church if it is to maintain power 
and leadership. The emphasis in men’s 
minds today in secular and spiritual things is 
on teaching. Ministers are coming to be in 
demand who can organize and administer 
their own Sunday schools. 

4. Reform in organization. Fellowship in 
Sunday schools is not second in importance 
to any part of the fellowship of the churches. 
Our Sunday schools are seriously falling off 


* in numbers and attendance, but they flourish 


most in states where organization is most 
thorough. A standing committee on Sunday 
schools should be appointed by this council 
to consider systems of Bible study, methods 
of teaching and other means of bringing 
children and youth into active service in the 
churches, and to make report to the next 
council. 


. 


The Spiritual Nurture of Children 
CO-OPERATION OF THE HOME AND CHURCH 


BY REV. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D. D. 
Pastor Central Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our age has awakened to a new realization 
of the value of the child. Dr. W. T. Harris 
catalogues a thousand recent publications in 
child study. Spiritual culture, which we 
are to discuss, has a narrower field than 
education in general. It has a single aim, 
but that aim is momentous and transcendent 
—it is character. The nurture needed to se- 
cure the character we desire must be religious 
nurture. Nothing less than Christlike char- 
acter must be the aim of religious nurture. 

The paper then discussed the character- 
making forces expressed by the words he- 
redity, environment, free will and training, 
and then took up the special function of 
the home in character building. A multitude 
of causes in our modern world are obscuring 
the important functions of the family. Club 
life, hotel life and the craze for pleasure 
have increased the “ostrich nurture” of 
which Horace Bushnell warned us. We need 
to awake to the fact that fatherhood and 
motherhood impose a sacred duty which can- 
not be evaded nor delegated to outsiders. 

The things most needful are a right home 
atmosphere, good example and affectionate 
control. As childhood develops into youth, 
fellowship between parents and children is 
of great value. Many a little home club, 
where parents and children meet on equal 
terms, has not only enlisted new love for 
the home, but also been an abiding influence 
for better living. 

Home is also the place for the teaching 
of distinctly religious truth. The learning 
of the most precious part of the Scriptures, 
together with the great hymns of the ages, 
would repeat in manhood the gratitude of 
Phillips Brooks, whose mind was enriched 
by such a nurture. 

The practice as well as the doctrines of the 
Christian life should be taught in the home, 
and the custom of family prayers is an in- 
valuable aid in such training. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon the importance 
of training children in habitual attendance 
upon the regular services of the church. On 
its part the church should earnestly endeavor 
to enlist the interest and participation of the 


child in its services. Enrichment of worship 
should-give the children abundant opportu- 
nity for active participation. 

The church prayer meeting should be made 
80 vital and sincere that it will appeal to the 
child nature and supplement the influence of 
the Endeavor Societies. When the transfor- 
mation desired in the Sunday school becomes 
a reality, so that instead of an hour of ram- 
bling exhortation and general influence we 
have a real school, it will be even a greater 
help in child nurture. Finally the church 
can be satisfied with nothing less than the 
enlistment of the children and youth into the 
discipleship of Jesus Christ. 


Foreign Elements in American Civ- 
ilization 
BY REV. H. A. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
Superintendent of Slavic Mission Work for the C. H. M. 8. 


Ten years ago the foreign-born white popu- 
lation was 14.56 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, and the population of foreign parentage, 
including of course the foreign born, was 
32.93 per cent. against 54.87 per cent. of the 
population of native parentage, which means 
that for every five persons born of native 
parents in the United States there were three 
born of foreign parents. 

In 1900 Massachusetts had 63.6 per cent. of 
population of foreign parentage, Rhode Island 
64, New York 593, Ohio 33.9, Illinois 51.1, 
Pennsylvania 38.3, North Dakota 77.1. In all 
these states except Ohio and North Dakota, 
which show a small decrease, the percentage 
of foreign parentage has somewhat increased 
since 1890, notwithstanding the decrease of 
immigration in consequence of financial de- 
pression. Immigration is again on the in- 
crease. In 1898 229,299 immigrants landed on 
our shores; in the year ending June 30, 1901, 
the number was 467,918. 

The character of the addition to our popu- 
lation is changing. We are receiving much 
smaller numbers from countries whose peo- 
ple are nearly allied to us in race and reli- 
gion and much larger numbers of nationali- 
ties less easily assimilated. 

How far these new American types will 
work harmoniously and successfully for the 
moral and spiritual elevation of our whole 
nation, making it a worthy example and a 
mighty power for good to all other nations of 
earth, will depend chiefly on the faithfulness 
and the self-sacrificing efforts of Christian 
churches to win all classes of our population 
for the truth as it is in Christ. 

The paper then described the work already 
accomplished among different classes of im- 
migrants and dwelt in particular on the fail- 
ure of the Roman Catholic Church to supply 
the spiritual need. 


City Evangelization 


BY REV. J. C. ARMSTRONG 
Superintendent of Chicago City Missionary Society 


Our cities have always been sources of 
power for good or evil. Growing with mar- 
velous rapidity, they have come to make our 
laws and break them. On the other hand, 
they furnish our greatest spiritual opportu- 
nity. The people are massed and waiting. 
Are we doing enough proportionately in the 
cities? Can our present methods be im- 
proved? The large cities are reached imper- 
fectly. Very much of the labor is aimed at 
the poor. The methods lack comprehensive- 
ness. We must plan for the great middle 
class, the backbone of the country, and the 
man on the boulevard as well as the sub- 
merged tenth. 

About twenty years ago the question of 
evangelizing the outlying and growing un- 
churched districts of Chicago was in the air. 
The leaders in our strong churches, aided by 
strong laymen and laywomen, undertook the 
necessary labor. Three thousand dollars were 
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apportioned among the strong churches for 
the necessary expenses of the first year, and 
after a few months the society was incor- 
porated. Its methods are simple. Every 
field is placed under care of a committee of 
three. The directors meet once a month. 
Once or twice a year the pastors of the larger 
churches are invited to meet withthem. The 
secret of success is to be found in “ united ef- 
fort with local responsibility.” The giving 
churches are made to feel the need. The di- 
rectors carry to their churches facts learned 
by visiting the missions. We have organized 
churches on the boulevards, the churches so 
formed soon becoming self-supporting and 
contributing to all our benevolent causes. 
We have organized by far the largest per 
cent. among the great middle class. We have 
not neglected what are called the “river 
wards,” or down-town districts, in which we 
have expended about half our receipts. Bo- 
hemians, Welsh, Germans, Norwegians and 
Swedes have heard the gospel. Eleven of the 
twenty-one foreign-speaking churches or- 
ganized are now self-supporting. 

Christian statesmauship demands that we 
should form a comprehensive plan of church 
work which shall reach all classes. And 
what has been done in a few cities can be 
done in many. 


Christianity a World-wide Movement 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 


BY REV. MATTHEW H. BUCKHAM 
President of the University of Vermont 


What gives to Christianity as a religion its 
character of universality, its hold upon all 
climes, all ages, all races ? 

It is easy to see why no one of the other 
religions of the world could be a universal 
religion. They are all vitiated by some taint 
of partiality or particularism. The same is 
true of Judaism in its initial stages. Jehovah 
was at first only the tribal Ged of the He- 
brews. Not till late in their history, if at all, 
did they attain to the conception of one uni- 
versal truth and life for all mankind. Even 
the apostles found it hard to part with the 
idea that they must first Judaize before they 
could Christianize the world. 

We find our first note of universality in true 
Christianity in the thought that it is a human 
religion—that is, that its object is the perfec- 
tion of the human nature which is essential 
in man, and potentially in all men. Chris- 
tianity begins by recognizing the divine ele- 
ment in humanity. God could not have been 
incarnate in humanity unless humanity had 
partaken of the divine. To bea Christian is 
to be truly a man or a woman. To be more” 
and more of a man or a woman is to be more 
truly a Christian. Christianity maintains 
that every human soul, because it is human, 
contains this germ of infinite capabilities. 
The first message of the gospel to every peo- 
ple is, “‘ You are men, and because you are 
men, made in the image of God, children of a 
Heavenly Father redeemed by the Son of God, 
who died for all men, come back and claim 
your inheritance.” 

Christianity, secondly, is a world-wide force 


. because it is a vital religion, because it inter- 


ests itself most of all with life, with hnman 
life in its largest sense. It is the religion of 
life—not of forms and ceremonies, not of 
moods and ecstasies, but of sanity, of health, 
of activity, of sobriety without gloom, of en- 
joyment free from self-reproach. It answers 
the great cry of the human soul, “‘ More life 
and fuller what we want.” 

As areligion of life Christianity offers great 
tasks and noble rewards to the intellect. It. 
makes its votaries philosophers, lovers of 
truth, thinkers, fearless but devout thinkers, 
on the ways and walks of the Word of God. 

Christianity is universal because it fosters 
the universal human affections. It is as far 
as possible from being an ascetic religion. 
In its perversions it runs into asceticisms of 
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various kinds; in its truer forms it has blos- 
somed out into the sweetest family life, the 
noblest friendships, the most sublime de- 
votions. 

Once more, the life marked by Christianity 
is a life of action. Christianity by its natural 
eperations produces arts, inventions, great 
cities, navies, commerce, libraries, univer- 
sities, splendid architecture, magnificent 
churches, noble temples of justice. This life 
of intellect, affection and action which Chris- 
tianity begets and fosters it commends to the 
favor of all men by the manifestations it 
makes of itself here and now. It has the 
promise of the life that now is. 

This universal religion has its origin, in- 
spiration and power in a universal personality. 
Christianity is not a book religion. It has 
its sacred book and many holy writings, but 
its power is not the power of a book or 
even of the book, but the power of person- 
ality, of a divine-human personality. Chris- 
tianity is essentially Jesus Christ. Jesus 
as a man, as a divine man, as a friend, as 
a Redeemer, as a Saviour appeals to all 
men. Jesus teaches great truths to us in 
the universal language of the human heart. 

The church intrusted with the gospel of 
Christ has certain obligations which it is 
bound deeply to consider. First, the church 
is bound to have faith in Christianity, com- 
plete, utter, unassailable. Is it not a part 
of feeble faith to say if this or that view of 
Scripture is permitted, all is lost? Let us 
have faith enough to make room for progress 
and new adaptations perhaps as yet un- 
dreamed. 

Secondly, we should let the power which 
is in Christianity develop in its own natural 
way. Let us give the vital Christian prin- 
ciple full scope to grow and blossom under 
God’s sunshine and the Holy Spirit’s culture 
as seemeth good to him who has made men 
of different climes and races such that they 
will be eternally different and yet will all 
be one in him. 

Finally the church is under imperative 
obligation to plant the seeds of the gospel 
everywhere, for Christianity is the one hu- 
man universal religion good for all, equally 
good for all, like wheat for food, and water 
for drink. 


Congregational Teaching as to the 
Right Use of Wealth 


BY REV. HORACE BUMSTEAD 
President Atlanta University 


Congregationalists desire to give only such 
teachings concerning wealth as are founded 
upon the Bible and common sense. Some- 
times wealth must be renounced. This form 
of moral surgery was seemingly necessary 
for one young man in the time of Jesus and 
may be to some today profitable for the soul. 
But such cases are exceptional, not normal. 
The communism of the infant church in 
Jerusalem was a temporary expedient, not 
a model for exact imitation or reproduction. 

In the main the Bible stands for the in- 
dividual ownership of property, but gives 
guiding principles as to its use. Passing 
the provision for a man’s own family, which 
is his first duty, the brotherhood of man 
makes its claim upon the possessor of wealth 
in several forms. 

Common charities for the help of the poor, 
the supporting of agencies for good govern- 
ment, the sustaining of educational insti- 
tutions and, in particular, the provision for 
the church are all rightful claims. As to 
the law governing Christian stewardship, 
the Hebrew tithing system is not to be thought 
of as a hard and fast rule for the Christian 
Chureh. From the rich one-tenth is often 
too small a proportion; from the poor far too 
large. 

In the Christian dispensation there is lib- 
erty under the general law of responsibility 
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for the right use of all we have. No specific 
directions can be given which do not make 
large allowance for the personal equation. 

The question with the rich is often, not 
what a man should give, but how much he 
dare retain for himself or family. Mr. Car- 
negie favors a man’s distributing his wealth 
during his lifetime; Mr. Gladstone, on the 
contrary, defends the handing down of wealth 
in a family, and so maintaining its influence 
and position. 


In personal expenditure and in charity a_ 


man of wealth should regard relative values. 
The personal equation will determine what 
is worth while in personal expenditure. In 
charity the good must be held subordinate to 
the better and the best. But in the wise ad- 
ministration of gifts idealism is a factor of 
prime importance. Jesus approved the gift 
of the precious ointment and sanctioned giv- 
ing for what may be called esthetic ends. 
Charity may serve beauty when beauty min- 
isters to the higher life. 

Congregational teaching is seen in its deeds, 
in well-ordered, but not luxurious, homes, in 
schools and colleges, in extensive missionary 
and philanthropic enterprises. In these things 
Congregationalism has given to the world a 
noble form of teaching, which this generation 
and those who come after us should earnestly 
endeavor to continue. 





Woman’s Work in Our Churches 


BY REV. THOMAS ©. MCCLELLAND 
Pastor United Church, Newport, R. I. 


The present age has been distinguished for 
nothing more than the discovery and dignify- 
ing of the possibilities of womanhood. Amer- 
ican manhood has lifted American woman- 
hood into a position and power womanhood 
has never known before. We men say we 
have discovered woman’s rights; they say we 
have discovered woman’s duties. 

From the days of Doreas and Phebe, the 
philanthropies of our churches have largely 
depended upon the service of our women. 
But of greater moment than organized service 
is the sacrifice offered by the home-keeping 
women in ministry for little children, sons 
and daughters in college, and in such help to 
good causes as is possible to the busy house- 
wife and mother. 

In the church there is a special function for 
womanhood. As society develops man’s work 
goes outward from the home, woman’s work 
centers in the home. The family begins and 
continues in womanhood. Woman’s function 
is that of the homemaker. Her peculiar 
work, mothering—even when she gives her 
service to children not her own. 

In the church woman’s work is not to be the 
drudgery of parishadministration. The man 
has no right to put the heaviest burden upon 
her. She is to be no more the money-raiser 
in the church-than the bread-winner in the 
home. 

Let her mothering instinct find exercise in 
Sunday school, in friendly visiting and, more 
than all, in making home influence always 
tributary to the strengthening of the church. 
She who makes ita boast, “Iamanew woman,” 
can never be the glory of the church; but the 
one who is content—like the noblest of her 
sex who have gone before—to be, “just a 
woman,” 

Finally, the church may well use women 
who will give themselves wholly to the work 
of the deaconess. Whether an order of dea- 
conesses is in the New Testament or not, we 
have a right to create it, if we need it, anda 
study of the needs of the average parish 
shows that as a supplement to the work of 
the pastor there is a large place for just that 
form of ministry which belongs naturally to 
woman, performed in the early church by 
Phebe and early recognized, as is shown by 
an extant liturgy in a beautiful form of ordi- 
nation. 
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The Spiritual Mission of Congrega- 
tionalism 

BY REV. 8S. M. NEWMAN, D. D. 

Pastor First Church, Washington, D. C. 


In my theme we turn from applied Chris- 
tianity to vital principles. That we may trace 
successfully the line of influence which it is 
the spiritual mission of Congregationalism to 
project, let us recall a few facts. 

History is a slow progress from absolutism 
toward democracy. Christianity has borne 
important part in this world movement. We 
find the disciples sitting and working together 
ina brotherly way. Later, and all too soon, 
came the expression of a tendency of the few 
to rule over the many. Rule was expressed 
in government andin creed. Even in Presby- 
terianism there is a creed which never was 
and never will be submitted to the people. 

Over against such tendency is the real gov- 
ernment of the people. In the hold of the 
Mayflower was a freight more precious than 
they dreamed. It was the resolution, incar- 
nate in the Pilgrim band, of the many to gov- 
ern themselves. This put the humble Pil- 
grims in the trend of the great movement of 
the centuries toward democracy. 

The spirit of Congregationalism is abroad 
in the world. The ideas that there must bea 
changing creed statement for unchanging 
truth, that the finest expression of religion 
is love for humanity, that sympathy rather 
than passion is fittest to rule the church— 
these thoughts have entered into the higher 
life of all Christendom. 

Other denominations work towards a social 
and religious democracy, as they become more 
and more American in spirit. But their goal 
is where we are. 

Congregationalism is not thought only, it is 
life—it is thought in motion. Whatever we 
think, whatever we do, let us remember that 
our magna charta comes from the grace of 
God and our gifts are for the blessing of 
many. The world longing for liberty is the 
field for the ministries and conquests of Con- 
gregationalism. 


Consecrated Personality 
A SUPREME NEED OF THE CHURCH OF TODAY 


BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 
Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, New York City 


The Bible everywhere and always in its 
visions of the sons of men sees them falling 
dewn before one whose right it is to reign, 
and casting their crowns before his throne. 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me bless his holy name ”—that is the 
utterance of every man who has found the 
secret of peace. 

The doctrine most neglected in our churches 
today is Paul’s doctrine of the Christian 
Church. Soaring above the local and the 
transitory, leaving all complications, entan- 
glements and blunders far behind him, he 
beholds the mission of the church in the vast, 
unfolding plan of God. By this vision he is 
humbled, thrilled, exalted... . It is only by 
approaching the church from above that we 
shall find ourselves attuned to the discussion 
of this hour. Approach the church from be- 
low and without the light of revelation fall- 
ing on it, and what is it? Nothing more than 
what many a Christian philosopher and Chris- 
tian writer has made it out to be—a religious 
club, a pious coterie, a school of ethics, a 
spiritual police force, a philanthropic center, 
a benevolent society, one out of a hundred 
organizations, all of them necessary and all 
of them doing good. But the church is doomed 
the day she permits herself to be classed with 
other organizations. 

It is the open scandal of Christendom that 
when the church gets a man today she gets 
only a fraction of him. An isolated hill-top 
here and there has been captured for the 
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Lord of righteousness, but the mountains are 
filled with unconquered tribes of thought and 
feeling which still dominate the life and ac- 
tion of the land. 

If you ask the cause of this slack allegiance 
to the church, may we not find it in the deca- 
dence of Calvinism as a ruling power in mod- 
ern life? In throwing away Calvin’s errors 
and shaking ourselves loose from his false 
conceptions we have lost our grip on the one 
idea which gave Calvinism its vitality and 
made it a power of God unto salvation to na- 
tions that had lost their way. Calvinism 
knew only two beings—God and the soul. 
The sovereign holiness of God and the awful 
sinfulness of man—these form the massive 
buttresses from which Calvin swung his 
mighty arch. Calvinism placed a crown on 
the head of individual man. 

But in our day we are in danger of losing 
sight of the individual. He is disappearing 
in journalism. The same force is at work in 
the world of politics. The measures at last 
decided on are the resultant of innumerable 
forees which are difficult to analyze and im- 
possibletotrace, The industrial world makes 
war on the individual, as does the world of 
commerce. Men dare not stand anywhere 
isolated and independent. The same infla- 
ence is at work in the church. This is the 
day of organizations within the church. In- 
dividuals slip into these as into bottomless 
pits and are never heard from again. When 
the world says “How many thousands of 
Christians have you?” we are ready with our 
answer. When it says, “What have you 
done?” we are embarrassed. 

How shall we save the individual? Back 
to Christ. That is our only salvation. We 
must open our New Testament and read again 
of the one sheep, the one coin, and the one 
boy. We have been thinking too much of 
what a man has, and not enough of what a 
matis. We need to relearn the arithmetic of 
the Bible. We are duped and enslaved by 
our inordinate love of figures. We overesti- 
mate the importance of large congregations. 
Our work is not to build large congregations, 
but large men. 

We must come back to our work. Our first 
work is not the solution of the social problem. 
Our first work is feeling after the individual 
if haply we may find him. God give us men. 


The Living Christ the Vital Force 
in Pulpit and Pew 


BY REV. GEORGE H. IDE, D. D. 
Pastor Grand Avenue Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 


To describe the Christ needed for today as 
a “living Christ” is hardly competent to sat- 
isfy the demands of a force energizing here 
and now, unless we read into the word “liv- 
ing” something more than the bare fact of 
continued existence. The memory of the 
Christ whose acts and words are recorded in 
the New Testament might have the power of 
leading the thought of men to better things; 
there may be a measure of helpfulness in it ; 
it may create in the human mind certain 
ideals which it would not otherwise have had; 
but on this supposition Christ could never 
enter into direct, vital contact with the souls 
of men now, and consequently could not be 
regarded as a vital force in pulpit or pew. 
The church would depend for its inspiration, 
so far as he is concerned, upon reminiscence 
and memoranda, coming to us as so many 
echoes of the past, and affecting us in the 
form of post-mortem influence. 

Certain theories concerning Christ’s person 
current today seem to cut the nerve of faith 
in an ever present Christ in living touch 
with his people. The first is the theory that 
Christ’s pre-existence was only ideal, not real, 
and expressed a “judgment of value” in the 
person exalted, and as a doctrine having no 
more basis than a deduction of faith on the 
part of the first disciples. The trouble with 
this judgment of value is that its assets are 


not equal to its liabilities. There is no use 
at the present time of talking about a pre- 
existence which never was except in the form 
of a subjective value judgment entertained 
by the first disciples. To maintain that the 
pre-existence of Jesus was only subjective 
we have to deny the historical reality of the 
records concerning him. Consequently, ac- 
cording to the Ritschlian school of critics, to 
whom all religious conceptions are but “ judg- 
ments of value,” the revelation of God in 
Christ closes with the cross. 

If this be so, where is Jesus now? What 
became of him when the curtain dropped 
at the time of his crucifixion? Was that 
event followed by extinction? Few dare to 
hint this, but if he is living now, what is he 
doing? Has he any thought for us? “ Yes,” 
is replied by some, “he knows how near 
we come to him, or how far we are from 
him, and he is taking part in our battles 
with all his human sympathy and power.” 
How do we know this? “It is only the 
affirmation of our religious experience, but 
(and here is the tremendous negation in- 
volved in this view) we do not hold com- 
munion with the exalted Christ We are 
compelled to think of him as living and 
interested in us in order to the completion 
of our faith in God. But we cannot think 
of him as present when two or three are 
gathered together in his name.” 

Such conceptions of Christ supply no vital 
force in pulpit or in pew. When we teach 
that the pre existence of Christ was not 
real, we are compelled by the necessity of 
our assumption to contract and minimize his 
post-existence. A being that never had 
pre-existed cannot be magnified into divinity 
or enlarged into a transcendent Christ. He 
is a subsequent creation and must be re- 
garded as acreation on the plane of humanity. 

The Christology that has turned the world 
upside down is the one in which the Christ 
has been adored and served as the eternal in 
time, and he who is eternal in time is not 
the Christ whose divinity is merely ethical, 
that is, having such participation in the 
divine nature and life as can be experienced 
by any believer in a certain degree; not the 
Christ whose pre-existence was merely ideal, 
the outgrowth of the fancy of the early 
disciples; not the Christ whose deity is sub- 
jective, not having place in the realm of 
reality. ... Itis not merely a message from 
God we want, it is God himself in Jesus 
Christ. God is, if we may so speak, trans- 
lated into terms of human life. In him we 
have the actual residue and operation of 
both the human life and history. In other 
words, the living Christ who is to be a vital 
force in pulpit and pew must be the Son of 
God, eternally pre-existent in a state of glory 
with the Father, who in the fullness of time, 
moved by love, became incarnate for our 
salvation. 


In and Around Boston 


Council Echoes 

The Portland meeting was discussed by the 
ministers on Monday. Rev. J. S. Voorhees 
emphasized the natural character of the 
gathering. Rev. C. A. Small of Ohio had se- 
cured a stimulus for preaching from the spirit 
and addresses. The place and value of wor- 
ship in the council was dwelt upon by William 
Shaw as well as the force and timeliness of 
the topics treating Sunday schools and young 
people’s organizations. Dr. Elijah Horr was 
happy to note a grewing self-consciousness 
on the part of the whole denomination. Dr. 
A. E. Dunning regarded this council as the 
most important since the first. There is 
evident progress toward reconstruction of 
belief, unity of forces, and, in the report of 
the committee of fifteen, a program for 
denominational action. Mr. Goerge H. Himes 
brought the greetings of Portland, Ore. Rev. 
A. J. Dyer reported the organization of a 
Church Worship Society at the council and 
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plans for raising the dignity of the entire 
church service. 


From Woburn to Hawaii 


Dr. Doremus Scudder leaves a prosperous, 
devoted and united church at Woburn to 
eare for the thousands of Japanese in the 
Hawaiian Islands, under the auspices of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Board, a form of 
service to which Dr. M. L. Gordon was called 
prior to his death. In order to secure pres- 
tige and standing among the Japanese in 
Hawaii as a preparation for this work, Dr. 
Scudder will spend several months in Japan, 
where he formerly did mission work under 
the American Board. May his unselfish will- 
ingness to undertake this foreign work, for 
which his knowledge of the language and 
customs have peculiarly fitted him, be re- 
warded by abundant fruitfulness and satis- 
faction. 


The Council’s Next Secretary 


Rev. Asher Anderson, who succeeds Rev. 
Henry A. Hazen, D. D., as secretary of the 
council], was born in New York city in 1846. 
He is of Huguenot blood on his mother’s side, 
and connected with the Duryeas. He gradu- 
ated from Rutgers College in 1870, and from 
the seminary of the Reformed Church in New 
Brunswick, N. J., in 1873. His first minis- 








terial work was at Hiram, Me., where he 
builta church. After aseven years’ pastorate 
in New York he was called to the Reformed 
Church in Passaic, N. J., going from that 
field to the Congregational Church in Bristol, 
Ct. 

In his Bristol parish Mr. Anderson be- 
came well known in Congregational circles, 
and in 1890 was called to the First Church in 
Meriden, Ct., where he has completed 
nearly twelve years of service. He is a cor- 
porate member of the American Board, a 
trustee of Hartford Seminary, and since 1898 
has served as secretary of the trustees of the 
Ministerial Relief Fund of the National Coun- 
cil. On the death of Dr. Hazen he was urged 
to take up his work and, in co-operation with 
Mrs. Hazen, he edited the Year-Book of 1901. 
He was for eight years registrar of the Cen- 
tral Conference of Connecticut. His adapta- 
tion to the peculiar duties of his office has 
been tested, and he was elected to the secre- 
taryship of the National Council with as 
general unanimity as could be expectedin a 
democratic body. 





The Essex Club 


The club met in the fine new Y. M. C. A. 
Hall in Salem last Monday evening. After 
supper and the social hour President Albree 
spoke of his impressions of the National 
Council, which had inspired him with new 
enthusiasm as a Congregationalist and given 
him a new co: ception of the mission of the 
denomination. Addresses on Vital Points in 
the National Council were made by. Rev. A. 
E. Dunning and by Dr. De Witt S. Clark, 
pastor of Tabernacle Church. There was a 
good attendance, including many ladies. 
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Snap-shots and Nuggets from the Council 


There are facts which palliate but do not 
excuse an error in our last week’s issue in 
which, in reporting the debate on Monday on 
the relations between the churches and the 
theological seminaries, we credited remarks 
made by Rev. W.'A. Waterman of Teire 
Haute, Ind., to Rev. A. W. Ackerman of Port- 
land, Ore. Our mortification at the error is 
deep, and our apology sincere. 


It seemed very easy to say ‘‘ Rev”? Samuel 
B. Capen. 

Caught in passing: “It is better to be wanted 
in a small place than to be tolerated in a large 
one.” 

We began the meetings on a plane of high 
expectation; we close them on the mount of 
blessed realization.—Rev. Rollin T. Hack. 


The child should be so trained that it will 
say, naturally, “This is my church”; the 
church, that it will say, ‘‘ This is my child.”— 
Rev. C. H. Richards. 


The moderator scored a point when he in- 
terjected a request during a discursive debate 
that no brother should speak further unless 
he had something new to say. 


Dr. Noble used a fine and feeling phrase in 
pleading for ministerial relief, “in the name 
and spirit of him who prematurely wore out 
his life in the gospel service.” 


The moderator introduced one speaker as 
“an obscure minister from the West, but who 
will eventually become known in the East: 
his name is Nehemiah Boynton.” 


The local committee’s special souvenir pro- 
gram of the meeting, with its illustrations and 
well-written text by Mr. Holman D. Waldron, 
was exceedingly useful to the delegates. 


Seldom has an: ecclesiastical gathering of 
such importance been so unintelligently and 
inaccurately reported by the local press, or so 
inadequately reported throughout the country. 


Distinguished men sat in the council. One 
brother was frequently pointed out as “Oom 
Paul”; another, a local pastor, as ‘* Daniel 
Webster ” ; athird, as “ Henry Ward Beecher.” 


With the names of Joel and Asher con- 
spicuously displayed on our roster of officials, 
it is evident that the Old Testament is still 
held in mind, with all its minor prophets and 
lost tribes! 

Alluding to the privilege of the presiding 
officer to call down a speaker the instant his 
time expires, a delegate said: ‘“‘ What is the 
moderator for if not to moderate the im- 
moderate?” 


The pastor of Plymouth Church, Des Moines, 
was referred to, in a phrase credited to Presi- 
dent Barrows, as “a holy hustler.” Several 
pious deacons were heard to murmur, “‘ May 
his tribe increase.” 


A crank may be defined as that which has 
motion but not progress. Without saying 
that the crank was in evidence at Portland, it 
was plain that his brethen were—men who 
make motions but no progress. 


Mr. Southgate’s testimony that speakers be- 
fore Y. P.S. C. E. conventions now find that su- 
perficial appeals will not grip the youth, but 
that they must deal with deeper and more spir- 
itual things, is worth noting. 


It was remarked of certain long-winded 
brethren that they had evidently had the 
same prayer made for them as at the installa- 
tion of the colored minister: ‘* Bless him with 
the unmitigated ages of the world to come.” 


Apropos of a fine paper on The Right Use 
of Wealth, it was remarked by one member 
that a still finer one, and appealing to Con- 
gregational ministers, might be written on 
The Right Way of Getting Along without 
Wealth. i 





After a long and fruitless debate, which 
ended in laying it on the table, if not in the 
waste-basket under the table, the moderator 
remarked with felicity, “It is a comfort to 
know that so many have had an opportunity 
of being heard.” 


I should have known it was a convention 
of Congregationalists from the diversity of 
opinions and the extreme frankness of expres- 
sion. Butthe diversity of the council reached 
its climax in the article of ministerial neck- 
ties.—Canadian Delegate. 


The first applause of any point in the re- 
port of the committee of fifteen was-for its 
significant recommendation relative to knowl- 
edge and interest in missions being made a 
test by churches of candidates for admission 
to Congregational pastorates. 


The moderator felt constrained at intervals 
to remind the body, when delegates ventured 
to speak in terms implying legislative power 
by the council, that its functions, as at pres- 
ent constituted, were solely advisory, and its 
power only that of moral suasion. 


Worship was emphasized, albeit the buzz of 
conversation preceding the Sunday service 
when President Tucker preached was as gen- 
eral and loud as it would have been had the 
gathering been a mid-week night lecture on 
Browning or the South African war. 


The local committee not having remembered 
@ gavel previously presented to the council, 
two of the younger clergymen, Rev. E. Abbott 
of Fryeburg, Me., and Rev. H. H. Tweedy of 
Utica, N. Y., privately presented one to the 
moderator, which he gracefully acknowledged 
publicly. 

Massachusetts’s gain of Sunday school schol- 
ars at a time when the denomination’s schools 
as a whole are losing, Dr. Dunning attributes 
to Massachusetts Congregationalists’ hearty 
co operation with other denominations in fed- 
erated, aggressive campaign work for Sunday 
school growth. 


Rev. Mr. Wingate of the A. B. C. F. M., 
speaking at the Williston Church, Sunday 
evening, testified to the pride which the mis- 
sionaries from the United States now take in 
the thought that they have an Administration 
back of them which intends to see that the 
rights of American citizens in Turkey are 
respected. 


A delicate attention of the ladies of State 
Street Church consisted in serving tea to ex- 
hausted delegates. The moderator’s pulpit 
even was invaded by one of those Red Cross 
maids, for which refreshment the moderator 
apologized by saying, “‘ You would have taken 
it yourself, if you had had the same cup- 
bearer.” : 


A speaker mentioned the ideal of a New 
Englander for his wife as consisting in her 
being so well-to-do as to permit of her sit- 
ting in a rocking-chair and reading a story 
every afternoon. This is se far ahead of any- 
thing observable in actual life that it must 
belong to that rest which remaineth to the 
people of God. 


The multiplication of matters of business 
coming before the council lessened materially 
the time allotted for discussion of the papers 
presented, and calls for a stricter winnowing 
process if the council is to retain its important 
function as a place where thoughtful men can 
deliberate on themes other than administra- 
tive and denominational. 


The moderator surprised-the council by 
his remarkable ability in calling the names 
of the debaters, in almost every instance. 
Also, he had evidently been in a barber shop, 
and exhibited its even-handed and seriatim 
justice by saying to a mob of gentlemen 
struggling for recognition, “Mr. Loquacity 
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next, Dr. Certain Trumpet next, and Pro- 
fessor Justoncemore next.” 


A pointer in re delegational courtesy was 
observable when Dr. Jenkins stated that forty 
assignment cards had just been returned to 
him from among their best and nearest loca- 
tions, showing that forty delegates had stayed 
at home and made no sign, thereby depriving 
forty more of their places. Perhaps an early 
Congregationalist had suffered the same way, 
when he wrote, “ Be pitiful: be courteous.” 


That .Congregationalism still stands for 
evangelism was abundantly proved, not only 
by words on the platform but by deeds, and 
in particular by the service which H. M. 
Moore of Boston conducted at the Y. M. C. A. 
building. It was attended by several hun- 
dred men and a considerable number ex- 
pressed a desire to become Christians. It 


‘was good that in the membership of the 


council itself there were not wanting men 
of the type and disposition of Mr. Moore. 


Rev. Dr. P. Waldenstrom, the eminent 
Swedish Congregational] leader, journeyed to 
Portland with Rev. F. E. Emrich, spent part 
of one day attending the sessions and went 
on the pleasant expedition to Bowdoin Col- 
lege, where he met informally not a few of 
the leading delegates. But he was not form- 
ally introduced, to the council’s regret and 
loss. Those who had the pleasure of meeting 
him informally were charmed with his urban- 
ity and intelligent sympathy with American 
ways and aims. 


As a rule the program was well arranged 
and concatenated, but occasionally a sub rosd 
program appeared in the person of certain 
gentlemen, who, innocently enough on their 
part, had been asked to “say just a word” 
after a given paper. Their time often came 
the day after the fair, when the subject was 
cold, with the result—well, it reminds one of 
the soldier who was frozen to death in the act 
of saying, “‘It is ex’’— When he was thawed 
out next spring, he surprised his hearers with 
the remark, “‘ Tremely cold.” 


The Free Will Baptist minister told of a 
certain chapel’s complaint against a saloon as 
being within the statutory limit, whereupon 
the saloon-keeper put his shop on wheels and 
moved it a rod away. Nothing checkmated, 
the chapel put itself on wheels and moved 
arod nearer. The saloon was then moved to 
go a rod further, and the saints got another 
move on themselves still, with the ultimate 
result that the church drove the saloon out of 
town. The same isa parable, and applies to 
Portland. 


Among the new men in the council was Dr. 
Samuel G. Smith, founder and pastor of the 
People’s Church, St. Paul, Minn. His passing 
up with his church from old-fashioned inde- 
pendency into Congregational denomination- 
alism has brought a powerful personality into 
our practical fellowship, and so enriched our 
denomination; and if People’s Chureh finds it-- 
self on its part enriched by the freedom of 
Congregationalism, we may look to new acces- 
sions from the People’s Church movements, 
which areof very considerable importance in a 
good many Western cities. 


State Street Church, where the council meet- 
ings were held, has—as was playfully said in 
the mayor’s address of welcoome—“a front a 
few days old and a back fifty years old, and 
the new part and the old part are both alike 
useful and beautiful and they agree well to- 
gether.” The building is a parable in brick 
and stone of the goodly fellowship of the 
messengers of the churches who constituted 
the council. The progressive spirit was most 
in evidence and so there was “‘a new front,” 
but there was a quiet and dignified conserv- 
atism in the ranks. 
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Maine 
In and About Bangor 


The building committee of Central Church, 
including Hon. E. R. Burpee and Mayor Ar- 
thur Chapin, have decided to erect in the 
spring a new edifice of red granite at an ex- 
pense of $50,000, most of which is already 
pledged. Plans made by F. H. Bourne of Bos- 
ton, formerly of Bangor, have been accepted. 
A largeand elegant memorial window in honor 
of the late Dr. G. W. Field and three other 
memorial windows will be features of the 
building. 

Rev. George Allchin of Osaka, Japan, was 
in Bangor Oct. 20. He addressed First Church, 
Central Sunday school and Hammond Street. 
In the afternoon he gave his illustrated talk 
on the Prodigal Son at Y. M. C. A. Hall as 
he is accustomed to give it in Japan. Mr. 
Allchin graduated from Bangor Seminary in 
1880. Soon after he went to Japan. While 
here he was chorister at First Church and 
taught in the Sunday school. 

Atarecent meeting of First Church greet- 
ings and congratulations were sent to its most 
aged member, Susan H. Thayer, on her nine- 
ty-fifth birthday. She has been a member of 
First Church three-quarters of a century. 

The fifth annual Musical Festival under the 
leadership of Mr. William R. Chapman of 
New York—a Maine boy—was an event of 
great interest and profit. Mr. Chapman and 
his associates have laid us under great obliga- 
tion by their efforts to develop and cultivate 
a taste for the best music. Every festival has 
been opened with the Hallelujah Chorus. 
Twice the oratorio of Elijah has been pre- 
sented; last year the Messiah and this year 
the Redemption. The months of study and 
practice required to present these master- 
pieces cannot fail to have an elevating and 
refining influence on the participants. 

The resuscitation of the church in Veazie 
from its almost moribund condition has been 
one of the most hopeful events of the past 
two years. The principal industry of the 
town is the Public Works Co. This corpora- 
tion appreciates what the church and Sunday 
school are doing for the welfare of the com- 
munity and is a generous contributor toward 
their expenses. In heathen lands commerce 
and manufactures follow the missionary. In 
our own is it not well that the missionary 
should keep close upon the heels of explorer 
and manufacturer ? D. H. 


Three Years in Union 


Rev. Henry M. Perkins has closed a pastor- 
ate of three years with the church in Union. 
He has removed to Meljrose, Mass., for a per- 
manent home, in order that his family may 
have needed educational advantages. During 
his pastorate in Union the church has as- 
sumed self-support, having been for many 
years a beneficiary of the Maine Missionary 
Society, and the church edifice has been re- 
modeled, adding much to its attractiveness. 
These signs of material prosperity have been 
attended also with a good degree of spiritual 
life. Mr. Perkins will be available as a stated 
supply. H. 


West Newfield’s Centennial 


This rural church celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary, Oct. 6, in its beautifully renovated 
houseof worship. The pastor, Rev. F. P. Bach- 
eler, gave an historical discourse. Ministers 
of neighboring churches brought words of 
congratulation. Rev. E. P. Tenney of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was the only former pastor pres- 
ent, but letters were read fram Rev. Messrs. 
Jonathan Edwards, C. H. Gates, W. G. Wade, 
J. G. W. Herold and Prof. A. T, Perry. An 
address by Rev. G. A. Foss, a hymn and serv- 
ice of rededication repeated by pastor and 
people and an exhibition of ancient relics 
were features of the occasion. D. 
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State Meetings 


Northern California 


Its forty-fifth gathering, held in the First 
Chureh of Oakland, Oct. 1-4, was called 
“the brainiest yet.” Dr. Mooar, always our 
spiritual leader, testified that the sessions 
had been conducted throughout in the spirit 
of prayer. The program was characterized 
by a succession of the weightiest subjects now 
engaging the church, viz. : the seriousness of 
the church’s present situation; the prayer 
meeting; church federation; the movement 
for better religious instruction; the new 
evangelism, with its religious experience, its 
preaching, and its church membership; the 
person of Christ in current religious think- 
ing; missions; the state of our own churches. 

Several new speakers addressed us. The 
layman’s view of the prayer meeting was pre- 
sented by a Christian Jew, born in Bagdad, 
reared in India, converted above the age of 
sixty, now an active member of the San 
Francisco First. Mrs. Farnham, sister of the 
American consul in Jerusalem, related experi- 
ences during a recent visit there. Preaching 
under the new evangelism was described in a 
racy paper by Dr. Briggs, pastor of Central 
Methodist Church, San Francisco. Ina felici- 
tous after-dinner speech President Wheeler 
of the University of California took unequivo- 
eal ground in favor of a life of religion and 
service. 

Leading features of the program were these: 
Rev. G. B. Hatch’s brilliant paper on the 
church’s serious situation contended that the 
ehurch had well-nigh lost its divine and ex- 
clusive function by surrendering to evolution 
and by “a midsummer madness after the 
practical,” that it must regain its self-con- 
sciousness and recover the authority of its 
divine commission and its revealed message. 
Two instructive papers on church federation 
led to the appointment of a committee to co- 
operate with similar committees. The use of 
catechisms for religious education was dep- 
recated. The need of definite instruction in 
the essentials of belief was earnestly pressed, 
and a committee was suggested to prepare a 
simple statement upon the essentials. It was 
shown that a new evangelism supersedes the 
old, bringing forward its own varieties of reli- 
gious experience and preaching, and that the 
church’s attitude should invite and include 
where formerly it excluded and repelled. 
Central in religious thinking and living is the 
incarnate God. 

The narrative of the churches showed a 
fairly prosperous condition. About 850 mem- 
bers have been added during the year, a net 
gain of less than 300. The Sunday school 
is the brightest section of the field. The 
spirit of benevolence is growing. Our chief 
obstacles are the saloon, Sabbath desecration, 
worldliness of Christians, ignorance of the 
Bible, rejection of individual responsibility. 

The California Home Missionary Society 
having assumed self-support, its enlarged 
obligations required an amended constitution. 
Henceforth the membership consists of forty- 
five persons, fifteen to be elected each year 
by the General Association. 

One of the pleasantest features was a visit 
to Pacific Seminary in Berkeley. For an 
hour the new quarters were inspected ; then 
a short walk brought the 200 delegates to 
First Church, where a bountiful supper was 
served. Under President McLean as toast- 
master, capital speeches were made. 

The meeting was admirably moderated. The 
fraternal feeling was delightful. The themes 
were of superlative importance. No speaker 
failed or did his work weakly. The inter- 
est was cumulative. Never was that fruit- 
ful marriage of the intellectual and the spirit- 
ual, which is the Congregational way, real- 
ized among us with finer blood in the con- 
tracting parties. The most effective popu- 
lar session was that on the New Evangelism. 


reached in the closing session, when Professor 
Foster’s noble presentation of The Person 
of Christ left us bowed in new consecration 
at His feet. c. Ss. N. 


Southern California 


San Diego is one of the most attractive spots 
in our country. First Church, with its able 
pastor, Dr. S. A. Norton, received the associa- 
tion to its new edifice. Rev. J. L. Maile was 
moderator. The welcome was voiced in a de- 
lightful address by Mr. George W. Marston. 

Temperance is usually mentioned in such 
meetings with the voice of wailing. But 
Curtis D. Wilbur, Esq., speaking of the legis- 
lative side of the liquor problem, showed how 
rapidly and completely the battle has gone in 
favor of restriction, that while the most em- 
inent legal talent has been employed in its 
defense, whisky has no rights which the con- 
stitution is bound to respect. 

The Life and Work of Our Churches, by 
Rev. George Robertson, was an admirable 
piece of inductive study. Attempts to reach 
men in special meetings almost uniformly 
have proved unsuccessful. The evangelistic 
spirit is stil) manifest, not in the method of 
the drag net, but that of Philip on the high- 
way. Personal work is taking the place of 
the mass meeting. One pastor and a group of 
earnest men decided to pray and work for the 
conversion of a friend. This movement led 
a hundred men into the new life during the 
year, and solved the down-town problem of 
that church. 

As was to be expected in a Congregational 
gathering education was a prominent feature. 
Its secularization was discussed by Mr. F. A. 
Adams. President McLean told of the for- 
ward step taken in moving Pacific Theological 
Seminary to Berkeley, where it has been ef- 
fectively allied with the State University. 
The movement to afford theological students 
the highest advantages and to contribute to 
the life of the university a new element in 
religious thinking is exceedingly promising. 

Special interest centered in Pomona Col- 
lege at Claremont. Dean E. C. Norton and 
Rey. William Horace Day gave addresses on 
modern problems in education and the re- 
sponsibility of the churches to provide for 
Christian culture. With enthusiasm the body 
voted to sustain the trustees in the endeavor 
to complete the raising of an additional $50,- 
000. 
The most striking feature of the meeting 
was its devotional spirit. The devotional 
hours were placed, not at the opening of the 
session, when few were present, but after a 
number of strong papers, when heart and 
mind were aglow. 

From the opening sermon, in which Rev. 
Henry Kingman struck a grand keynote lead- 
ing to a higher vision of the infinite Father 
and the suffering Christ, to the close of the 
last session the association moved on a high 
plane. The final hour was given to a master- 
ful address on Atheism from the Logical 
Point of View, by Dr. J. F. Davies. It was 
an extraordinary experience for a congrega- 
tion of modern “‘sermon tasters,” to whom a 
thirty-one minute sermon is a cruelty, to listen 
without weariness to a discourse two hours 
in length. W. H. D. 


Illinois Germans 


The Illinois German Association met at 
Michigan City, Ind., Oct. 10-13, and was roy- 
ally received. The opening sermon was by 
Rev. H. T. Smidt. Rev. Friedrich Woth was 
moderator. The general theme, The Work- 
ing Church, was discussed in interesting pa- 
pers under the following heads: The Church 
and the Children, The Young People, Wom- 
an’s Work, Men’s Work: As Laymen, As 


The summit of thought and worship was - Officers, As Pastors; The Church and Litera- 
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ture, Our Educational Institutions, Our Mis- 
sionary Societies. The evening services were 
especially well attended and of much spiritual 
power. On the evening devoted to missions 
Supt. M. E. Eversz spoke for the home work 
and Prof. C. A. Paeth for the foreign. The 
convention was generally considered to have 
reached the high-water mark. 


Washington 


It took place at Noth Yakima, Oct. 8-10. 
Rev. O. L. Fowler was moderator, and Rev. 
J. T. Nichols the preacher. Rev. C. W. Shel- 
ton was the welcome representative of the 
C. H. M.S. Fifty-seven ministers and dele- 
gates came from outside. There was a dis- 
tinct advantage in holding the meeting in a 
small city, where few distractions interfered 
with strict and uninterrupted attention. 

Home missionary problems were upper- 
most in the earlier discussions, and such 
themes as The Theology for Today, The 
Preacher’s Useof the Bible, Practical Preach- 
ing for the Times, What Is a Religious Life? 
The Responsibility of Congregationalism 
toward Today’s Problems were prominent 
later. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Congregational 
Congress at Seattle next year and pledging 
the co-operation of all the churches in mak- 
ing a success of this second meeting of what 
may prove the most useful agency in promot- 
ing the much to be desired Congregationa] 
esprit de corps on the Pacific coast. Such a 
meeting was first suggested at the National 
Council in Portland, Ore., and the initial 
gathering met with much success at San Fran- 
cisco and.Oakland in May, 1890. Plans will 
soon be under way for this second meeting. 

The state home missionary committee was 
revived and its seven members were directed 
to hold at least two meetings during the year, 
the expenses of the second to be paid from the 
treasury of the state association. They were 
instructed to bring in next year definite rec- 
ommendations for the organization of a state 
home missionary society; also to urge the 
churches to raise at least $3,000 for the current 
fiscal year of the C. H. M.S. 

Throughout the meeting interest centered 
around the effort toward self-support. The 
demand, the hindrances and the methods 
were discussed in all their bearings. The 
churches feel more than ever the obligation 
upon them to pay their bills at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and thus liberate missionary 
funds for new work in needy districts. 

Supt. W. W. Scudder announced that four 
churches had come to self-support within six 
months— Whatcom, Edgewater and Taylor of 
Seattle, and Second Spokane. Fourteen more 
are hoping soon to win a place on this honor 
list. Among ministers recently located are: 
R. K. Ham at Whatcom, J. A. Henry at Eu- 
reka, J. M. Williams at Colville, E. D. Weage 
at Port Angeles, J. C. McInnes at Cheney, 
O. L, Anderson at Tacoma and Silverton, 
A. E. Bradstreet at Newport and H. B. Hend- 
ley at Steilacoom. 

Six new churches have been organized. 
Those at White Salmon and Lake View have 
been resuscitated. We are nearly ready to 
organize at three other points. Five new 
buildings have been dedicated. Six more 
churches are building and eleven others have 
plans on foot for new structures. Five 
churches have erected or purchased parson- 
ages. Nine others have parsonage fever and 
will soon build. All these building opera- 
tions suggested to the superintendent the 
propriety of appointing a building missionary 
for a few months to assist, especially pastor- 
less churches, in selecting plans and sites and 
in raising funds that no debts may be in- 
curred. 

An interesting feature of every annual 
meeting is the narrative of Registrar H. P. 
James. His report showed 129 churches in 








Washington alone. Including those of Brit- 
ish Columbia and northern Idaho, who fel- 
lowship with us, there are 149. The additions 


on confession have been 385, by letter 400—81 - 


less than last year. The net gain in member- 
ship for the state proper has been 103. With 
its splendid growth in population this show- 
ing is lamentable. Beneyolences were $19,- 
635 as against $69,560 spent for home expenses. 
Twelve churches report contributions to six 
societies and two, Walla Walla and Cheney, 
to the seven. E. L. 8. 


North Carolina 


Troy was the place of meeting. The ses- 
sions were held in the former Methodist Epis- 
copal church, while the academy was filled 
with tables for entertainment and the neat 
little church beside it with beds for sleeping 
accommodation. Because of the magnificent 
distances meetings are combined as much as 
possible, and the State Sunday School Con- 
vention filled the first day. Ten new schools 
were received. Five more have been organized, 
but were not represented. Only two of the 
fifteen are housed for the winter, except as° 
permitted to usé the public schoolhouse. 
Several are struggling to build. Several of 
the older churches also are yet in the throes 
of building. 

A paper by Miss Cathcart on the right use 
of the catechism stirred not only to discussion 
but to action. Professor Hazard’s Elemen- 
tary Catechism was chosen, and it was voted 
to introduce it during the year and have an 
hour in our next year’s convention devoted 
to a general examination in it. Papers on 
The Best Use of Life and The Future of the 
Negro held close attention of the crowded 
audience. The introduction of plantation 
songs added much to the interest of the even. 
ing sessions. How to Hasten to Self-support 
was warmly discussed. Rev. 0. Faduma’s 
address on What Makes a Minister drew the 
lines very clesely, and followed, as it was, by 
the careful examination of candidates for or- 
dination, set every one to thinking what it 
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means to be set apart as a servant of God. 
The temperance meeting took high ground in 
speeches and resolutions. A. W. ©. 


Kentucky 


The State Association, in joint session with 
the Cumberland Valley Association, met at 
Corbin, Sept. 20. After gratifying reports 
from the churches, Dr. F. P. Woodbury of 
New York preached the association ser- 
mon. Rev. Messrs. George Ames and 
M. K. Pasco also preached, and interest- 
ing and pointed addresses were made by Rev. 
Messrs. C. C. Green, C. M. Stevens, Gilbert 
Walton, C. R. Raymond and Mr. J. M. Tros- 


r. 

After discussion by Dr. Woodbury, Hon. 
R. D. Hill and others as to permanently unit- 
ing the State Association and Cumberland 
Valley Association, it was voted unanimously 
that they should be kept entirely separate 
and distinct. First Church of Berea, organ- 
ized a few months ago, was received by the 
State Association, which decided to ac- 
cept the invitation of this youngest church 
for its next meeting. The session was char- 
acterized by uplifting thoughts, practical sug- 
gestions and a deep spiritual tone. J. K. H. 


Wyoming 


This association rounded out a decade with 
its meeting at Sheridan. Delegates from the 
southeastern section traveled from 750-1,000 
miles; and it was hardly strange that two 
churches, 1,700 miles distant, were unrepre- 
sented. An impressive feature was the. or- 
dination of three young men, Messrs. T. C. 
Williams, T. W. McHoes and C. H. Nellor, 
all of whom read excellent papers. Others of 
a high order were by Rev. D. G. Bruce, Mrs. 
P. T. Powelson and Miss Lena Stover. 

Addresses and sermons:by Dr. Gates of 
Cheyenne and Dr. Choate of New York en- 


Continued on page 646. 





Why is ROYAL 
Baking Powder bet- 
ter than any other? 


Because in its mammoth works a 
corps of chemical experts is con- 
stantly employed to test every ingre- 
dient and supervise every process of 
manufacture to insure a product ab- 
solutely pure, wholesome and perfect 


in every respect. 


The most wholesome food and 
the most digestible food are made 
with Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK, 
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The Council Enrollment By 
States 
E 3 
s5y 3a. zsy ga. 
5 3 rae AN §3 
HF 8 i $i 
sag S$ =A, 
Alabama 8 2 ein ~y 16 
d 2 = pessty 8 
Dapseraio 3 3 but 1 present) 
Colo: 7 3 Mexico oa ca 
Connecticut 39 27 York 29 25 
jn i Sr | Pao, 8 8 
Georgia 
Idah ane 0 1 28 16 
Tilinois 42 15 = so 
Indiana 5 2 1 2 
owa 30 12 2 = 
17 5 5 5 
Kentucky 2 = ~ i 
Loui 1 1 14 5 
Maine 9 23 4 3 
tts 64 53 1 1 
Michigan 36 16 16 13 
Minnesota 15 12 9 1 
Missouri 9 6 22 7 
Montana = - — 1 
Nebraska 9 4 
SUMMARY 
New England 142 
Middle States 33 
Western 
East of Mississipp' 62 
West of Mississip) 48 
Southern 11 
296 
Honorary Members 27 
Total 323 
Deaths 





The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HOWLAND-—In Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 16, Samuei 
{ M. Howland, recently pastor at Allendale, aged 49 yrs. 


LORENZO DOW 
Mr. Dow entered into rest at Newfields, N. H., Se $28. 
He was born in South Berwick, Me., July 11,1322. 


to Ne e 
a remained till 1863. He then settled 
Hed machin South Newmarket, now Newfields, a 


inist. 
Early in life he accepted Christ as his peviogs, con- 
nected himself with the church; his dail bg & and 
Fort in ay through these many pn ve borne 
— | to the genuineness of” his profession. He 
vortgbte in the barge & of God’s h ny mee eti 
for prayer and praise, and the study. of the Bibl 
was a member of the Sabbath school till failing health 
prevented his attendance. 
+ His mind was stored with God’s Word, and sacred 
hymns mhs joy and comfort. With voice and heart he 
sang the songs of Zion. In the sanctuary he was an 
appreciative hearer, and often cheered his pastor’s 
heart by commnansieg ae poses on. 

Two boo y before he passed away he was at church 
and united in the -R rvice of the Lord's Supper, ever 
ay to him. How eynnt My go from an earthly 

a heavenly home on the Sabbat 

A wife and two daughters pa him, who will ever 
hold — = poe memories of husband and father. 
The c aant ee urns the loss of a worthy citizen, the 
church a ‘a loyal, ‘aithful member, every one a true friend. 


MISS MARY 8S. PRENTISS 
When such a life as finished its earthly cow 
Langdon, N. H. scent. 19, is laid down, oe: feel | inte 
paying a tribute to its rare worth. Man 1 be 





made sad and will jena the days th: gent when 
the sanognoemnens reaches them that their riend and 
teac — to the world be- 


ae = . Prentiss, 
yond. it is fitting that more a soouin notice be 
given of her work, for today many men and women 
whom she influenced “rise ap te call her blessed.” 
juatin: nion Academy, Meriden, 
H., in 1857 4 went forth to her work richly en- 
dowed im mind aed ‘body. After five years of teaching 
in Columbus, O., she was called in 1869 to the position 
of principal of the female department of her a/ma mater. 
To this work she gave ten of the best years of her life in 
unsparing labor. Then camean enforced vacation, spent 
in try Si had to win back the health which too lavish a use 
nD; 


service in being Sg . ie after five 
months of helps essness f m paralyst with faculties 
impaired; but through it a1 tl lovely’ spirit that had 
ruled her life shone | se Haga waa a forceful charac- 
ter. “She w acious, enious and winning 
Christian teacher - whe left tne prese of her person- 
ality in a marked degree upon her pupils. We cannot 
call her dead. She will live on in ~ lives of those she 
has influenced, and they, in ees ee 1 give of what they 
received from her to their childr 

Lives like hers and 2 - her ‘sister, who has ta’ Be 
for many years a it Mt. Holyoke, are the gifts that 
“hill towns” and the be feeb e churches” are constantly 
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is ving to the world, and today Langdon may well re 
joice amid her oj aed for of her it shall be 3g = — 
one was nurtured here 








ANOTHER $7.50 EXCURSION TO BUFFALO.—The 
Pan-American Exposition has almost ended and 
nevertheless there are some people who have not 
yet seen this remarkable display. To all of those 
who have not yet visited Buffalo the Boston & 
Maine Railroad gives an opportunity. On Oct. 24 
the Boston & Maine Railroad will run an excursion 
to Buffalo; tickets good going Oct. 24 and returning 
on or before Oct. 29, at a round trip rate of $7.50. 
Tickets will be good going and returning on 
regular coaches on through trains, and will be on 
sale at Boston Union Station and 322 Washington 
Street. 


WINTER TOURISTS’ TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY.—The Sea- 
board Air Line Railway announces that, effective 
Oct. 16, 1901, round trip winter excursion tickets 
will be placed on sale to resort points on its 
lines in North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. These low rates, taken in connection with 
the superior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best to 
Florida points, are brought to the attention of 
those who are planning winter tours. It will be 
distinctly to their advantage to obtain definite in- 
formation, which will be cheerfully furnished by 
any agent or representative of the company: J.C. 
Horton, Eastern passenger agent, 1,183 Broadway, 
New York city ; W. H. Doll, generalagent passenger 
department, 1,434 New York Ave., Washington, 
D. C.; C. L. Longsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ; J. R. 
Duval, passenger agent, Continental Trust Building, 
Baltimore, Md.; R. E. L. Bunch, general passenger 
ageut, Portsmouth, Va. 
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TheKidneys 


If your kidneys are out of order you 
don’t feel like going to work when you 
get up in the morning. 

Your back is lame and sore, and 
aches, and your sleep has not been re- 
freshing. 

Failure of the kidneys properly to per- 
form their functions often makes a failure 
of life itself—it weakens all the energies. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains the best and safest 
substances for invigorating and toning the kidneys- 
It was taken by Mrs. V. Kerr of Indiana, Pa., who 
writes: ‘I had kidney trouble and took medicine 
for it without benefit until I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. The swelling in my feet and limbs 
then began to go down and I am now able to work. 
I believe Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my life.’’ 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Don’t experiment with substitutes for 
Hood’s—get Hood's. 


ELLS 


Prost. Alloy Gann and Schoo d for 








Complaining 


about your Soap 
Powder ?7—look 
at your pack- 
age; you'll find 
it isn’t PEARL- 
INE. Women 
are correct 
thinkers as a rule, but some 
only think they use PEARL- 
INE; they are using a cheap 
imitation. Others call all 
washing powders PEARLINE. 
This is because PEAR_LINE is 
the original, standard, best 
known and safest, and is the 
mark for allimitations. 641 
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CREAM and GOLD 


Here is one of the latest fashionable 
at : bedsteads of this year. The main frame is 
= is of tubular iron in enameled ivory finish; 





the secondary section of frame is of burnished 


ee pm Gog. brass. 

: yet, To heighten the general effect, the en- 

gb ameled ivory portion of the finish is touched 

up with gold paint, thus giving a splendid 
decorative treatment in cream and gold. 





if ry 


i 


It is to be noted that a bed-frame of this elaborate character in all-brass 
would be a most expensive purchase. Yet the effect of the cream and gold 
finish, with the polished brass parts added, is fully equal to the beauty of an 


all-brass bedstead. 
And at one-third the cost. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. .. . 
«+ « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 

















THE NEW HYDRO-CARBON LIGHT 


} Fits any Magic Lantern. Intensely brilliant, absolutely 
safe, easy to operate, costs less than two cents a n hour. Send 
for our great combination offers on lantern slides. Pan- 


° BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT American Exposition, McKin'ey’s Assassination 





— Bartel. incoln’s Life; and many others. Free cir- 
ular ** The B 


t White Light ** tells of this invention 


which replaces all other lights for Exhibitors’ Use. “WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. V, 918 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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State Meetings 


(Continued from page 644.) 


riched the program. Dr. Gates has a way all 
his own of holding the attention and good 
will of his audience even while he hammers 
into them unpleasant truths. The keynote 
of his efforts is Civic Righteousness. Dr. 
Choate’s sympathetic addresses brought us 
into still closer touch with our Home Mission- 
ary Society. The woman’s meeting of Sun- 
day afternoon resulted in the organization of 
a Woman’s Missionary Society in connection 
with Sheridan church. 

Throughout the session the presence of the 
Holy Spirit was manifest. Just before the 
convention closed the pastors present spon- 
taneously joined hands with Superintendent 
Gray and Secretary Choate, and were led by 
the latter in a prayer of reconsecration. 

The following three days were used in 
making a fifty mile missionary tour of the 
nearest churches of our order. Superinten- 
dent W. B. D. Gray, at his own expense, 
furnished two teams and a driver. Dayton 
and Big Horn were visited and encouraged by 
an evening program and the organization of 
a Woman’s Missionary Society. The pleasures 
of this trip, the mutual encouragement and 
enlightenment, the planning together, and 
the strengthening of the bonds of sympathy 
can only be suggested in this brief report. 

G. W. C. 





Church Happenings 


DUNDEE, ILai.—The corner stone of the new $10,- 
000 edifice was laid Oct. 6. 

MULLAN, IpA.—A site for a building has been 
given this new church by a mine owner and plans 
are almost completed for the erection of a $1,500 
house of worship. 

ROXBURY, MAss., Highland.—By the will of Miss 
Emily Page, a school teacher, the bulk of her 
$10,000 estate will be equally divided between 
this church and the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children. 

WASHBURN, WIs., has become self-supporting and 
has begun the erection of a $5,000 church build- 
ing. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDERSON, Oscar L., Lincoln, Neb., to Tacoma 
and Silverton, Wn. Accepts. 

AXTELL, ARCHIE G., to remain another year at 
Eustis and Stockville, Neb. Accepts. 

BACON, JOSEPH F., Neligh, Neb., to Odell, Ill. 
Accepts. 

BLAKESLEE, WALTER C., Yale Sem., to Ashland, 
Neb. Accepts, and is at work. 

BRADSTREET, ALBERT E., Lemon Grove, Cal., to 
Newport, Wn. Accepts. 

BROWN, STERLING N., to Lincoln Memorial Temple, 
Washington, D. C., being the united Memorial 
and University Park Churches. Accepts. 

CAMPBELL, W. T., recently from Scotland, to 
Homer Ch., Lockport, Il. 

COLBURN, HENRY H., E. Brentwood, N. H., to 
Dalton. Accepts, and is at work. 

DEANE, JOHN P., recently assistant pastor of 
United Ch., New Haven, Ct.,to permanent pastor- 
ate at Ashland, Wis., where he has been supply- 
ing. Accepts. 

DILL, ARTHUR C. (Presb.), to Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Accepts, and has been at work since early in the 
year. 

GORDON, JOHN, Covenant Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Dorr and Corinth, Mich. Accepts. 

HENRY, Jas. A., Garden City, Kan., to Eureka, 
Wn. Accepts. 

HENDLEY, HARRY B., Tacoma, Wn., to Steila- 
coom. Accepts. 

Houston, Rop’t, Wolverine, Mich., accepts call 
to Cannon and Cannonsburg. 

JONES, JAS. A., Norridgewock, Me., after a 15 years’ 
pastorate, to Plymouth, Pa. Accepts. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN D., Bradford, Mass., to super- 
intendency of the work of the C. H. M.S.in Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. Accepts. 

McCARTNEY, HENRY R., Amherst, Mass., to W. 
Stewartstown, N.H. Accepts. 

MACNEILL, SAM’L M., to remain at Mondovi, Wis. 
Accepts. 

MATHEWS, Kost. J., Council Grove, Kan., to 
Wakefield, also to Sterling. Accepts the latter. 


Continued on page 647. 








THE heat of summer and the cold of winter have 
no injurious effect on babies fed with Mellin’s 
Food. 
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Benevolent Societies 








wena} BOARD OF MIssi0ONns, Room 704, Congrega- 
Louise’ 


tional H Miss Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. “Child, Home ting ee 


Boston SEAMAN’S wre aoe t 1827. 
Rev. Ateuanees McKenzie, .D. D., Do President Geo. Gould, 


; B. 8. Snow, rn , Room 
601 House, Boston. onal 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
ous welfare of seamen. uests should be rn y- 
Boston Seaman’s end ae, bu- 
m churches and individuals solic 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME bee mpe SOOLETY 
is resented usetts 


usetts ( in Massach 
only} by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. ional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
ton bBity TY SEAMAN’S FRIEND Sourmes ef Bos- 


$1.00; oor $20.00. He o. 
te mem enry 
ship 0 ‘ Hotel Berkeley’ Boylston St, Boston. 
THE ieee TIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. Willian 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence = to estates and 
Washington Ghosts DD. Comespond: 
. 6 oa 
ing Secretaries; to whom all correspondence on Bther 
matters relating to 
my HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATI Reom 
(0. 607 jenal House. Office hours 9% to" 6. An- 
aes mentee .00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
— Miss Lizzie D. White, a 
-_— AN BOARD ae Kg ag FOR Frank i 
Ww fasion. Congrog Charlies E. Swett, Publishing an 
Agent.” Oice in New York, Fourth: Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the bane ammm we g t General Associa- 
on, Offers its services to Sno ped ig wy Ly DY 
Patil lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
ional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


CAN MissioNARY ¥ ASSOCIATION, United 


Staton, ‘evangel and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the — and Chinese. Boston office, 
p ndhg ouse ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 

be sent to either ’ of yh = 
oflces, or to H to H. W. a7 Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
-Seeond St., New York City. 

‘on CONGREGATIONAL Salldiog B cae gooumer 
—Church and 
D. D., cs i Howe Treasurer, United 


Rey or ig ae igen 


CONGREGATIONAL Bevosson or Sur naa 
West Dean Ot 


oid Wickalty Its object is the estab- 
rt of ical Co! ona) 
Ohurches L- F Schools in and Its suburbs, 
enry E. Cobb, Pres.; OC. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; i. 
Fiint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in this name. 


Treasurer, 704 Sears buling A A iy 10s aid to 
pply for 
EB Palmer, 008 Congregational 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S “ery RELIEF FUND. 
= and disabled ministers and missionaries 
their families. A’ anatomy’ Mage § Edward Hawes, 
D. D., Hartford, Ct. ; . 8. B. Forbes, 

Gt. sore ¥ 6 Board: I bequeath to the “ Trustees 
of the foment if the 5 ean Churches 
of the United States” (a body co: te chartered under 
the laws <, the State of Conn it) (here insert the 
1 used for the of Ministeria} 

ions of tho Nationa) 


mest}, to be 
Relief, a3 rs in the 
Council of the Congregationa I Churches of the United 














THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co onal — Boston. Wil- 
D. D., ‘President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 


The con Department, which ts tn mee gh 
c e 

Secretary, sustains Sunday’ school fur- 

nishes lesson helps, libraries om other yh 


ture mgowsse needy schools gratuitously er at reduced 


cost. administrative expenses of copartmes 
are wholly Saaes bY ap) on riations from the Basi- 
ness Department. Al tions hy} churches, 





Sunday veodoens individ duals 8 go direct ‘or mission- 
5 Digg ign W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., o — Lec seanaes 
Rev. F. J a ga is New England: Superintendent for 


this de 
~ ge EOS in charge of the Business 
, aad known in nthe trade as the 


ers for 
periodicals fro m Obie and all states 
the Business 3. H. 


Sowmaoery. Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, t] the Chicago Agent. 








Religious Notices 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, unter the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missio 
, Congregational Hoyse, every Friday at Bins M. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Penacook, New 
Hampshire, cordially inv ite pees: and a formar members 
to its 51st anniversary, Nov. 4th. Former 
pastors and friends will icipate’ in + exercises. A 
profitable occasion is being plan 

somm E. Seaaeient Pastor. 


THE BANGOR ALUMNI ASSOCIATION of Boston and 
vicinity will hold its fall mee' at the American 
Zot Boston, Monday, Oct. 28 28, from 12 o’clock till 

per by Rev. Daniel Evans on The Pulpit 
the Community, followed by discussion. Dinner at 
iz, ae $1.00 per plate. All Bangor men are invi 
a: H. WHEELOCK, Secretary. 


AMEBICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. ze ye 


ses in 
and abroad; provides “iibeasies for outgoing ves ‘vessels: 
antics the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman 


Contributions to — its work are aes | 4 
remittances of same requested to be made 
the main office of the 5 soctaty at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. ST1TT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION will 

hold its Boston, on we anoual meeting in Park Street 

urch, Wednesday, Oct. 30, 1901, at 10.30 
A.M. and at QP. 


re Annual Feporis will be read, and the election of officers 

w! e 
Miss Dora B. ty , Rev. Edwin H. By 

Kingsbury, D. D., . Frank J. Goodwin. 1 D. 

Bree reed, and Miss Anna P. core wal be among the 

8 rs. 

"A You Ladies’ Hour, will open the afternoon session. 
A fal dance is désired. Ladies will bring a box 





lun *Lourse A. KELLOGG, Secretary. 
Room 607, Congregational House, Beston. 
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Record of the Week 
[Continued from page 646.) 


MorTOoN, W. HENRY, North St. Ch., Middletown, 
N. Y., to 8. Norwood, Surrey, Eng. Accepts. 

NEWCOMB, EDWARD H., Bethany Ch., 8. Portland, 
Me., accepts call to Second Ch, Biddeford. 

OSBORN, NABOTH, Candor, N. Y., to Mattoon, Ill. 
Accepts. 

PERCIVAL, CHAS. H., lately of Terre Haute, Ind., 
to Mystic Side Ch., Everett, Mass. Accepts. 

RAMAGE, JAS., Berlin, Vt.,to North Troy. Accepts. 
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RICHARDSON, JOHN P., recently of Dracut, Mass., 
to Alstead and Langdon, N.H. Accepts. 

SHERWOOD, J. W. (Meth.), to Fruitport and Nunica, 
Mich. Accepts. 

SMALL, CHARLES R., Newington, N. H., to First 
Ch., Wells, Me. Accepts. 

SMITH, E. SINCLAIR, Smith Memorial Ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., accepts call to Pilgrim Ch., Lansing. 

SULLENS, ARTHUR J., Chebanse, IIl., to Olney. 
Accepts. 


Continued on page 649. 





ECONOMICAL BEAUTY.—To those of our readers 
who feel they cannot afford an all-brass bedstead, 
yet want something better than the plain tubular 
iron, we refer the announcement of the Paine 
Furniture Company in another column today. The 
construction of these combination beds is equal to 
that of their best brass bedstead, yet the use of 
tubular iron in a portion of the frame reduces the 
cost two-thirds, while the cream and gold effect is 
more pleasing to the eyes of many than the brilliant 
luster of an all-brass bed. 




















The Publishers’ Annual Subscription Offer of 


The Youth’s Companion 


Gives Reasons for Subscribing at Once for the 1902 Volume. 


See Offer Below. 


Illustrated Prospectus Presenting an Unusually Attractive Program for Each 
Week’s Issue of 1902, sent with Copies of the ‘Paper Free. 


New 
Subscription 
Offer for 

1902. ' 









and $1.75 will receive: 
maining weeks of 1901. 
Numbers. 


twelve colors and gold. 


KK 182 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut 
out this slip and send it at once with name and address 


FREE —All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the re- 
FREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double 
FREE —The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 


And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 
stories, 50 special articles, anecdotes, etc.,— until 
January 1, 1903, for $1.75. 











The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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“ PROCRASTINATION 


Is the 


Thief of Time.” 


DO NOW WHAT YOU HAVE PUT 
OFF FROM .DAY TO DAY. 


Buy Sorosis 


And have comfort and satisfac- 
tion. Thousands have worn 
SOROSIS with great delight, no 
doubt millions have read of them 
and intended to try a pair the 
next time. Let that next time 
be now, that you, too, may know 
the joy of a perfect shoe. 


Price All Over America 


3.50 


Misses’ . . . $3.00 
Children’s . . $2.50 





Shepard, Norwell 


" & CO., 


Winter St. and Temple Place, Boston 








Financial 
| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
for cash, especially in 
Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


8.K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 











Seven Per Cent. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly rec- 
ommend this stock for safety and satisfactory 
interest returns. We have a number of other 

good investment stocks. Send for list. 

Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers 
Wilmington, North Carolina, 











BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 Main Street, Unionville, Mo. 


5% and 6% Investments 


In first Mortgages on improved farms in the 
famous Blue Grass and Corn Belt regions of 
Iowa and Missouri. Safe as Government Bonds. 


Let us send you our lists. 

















25 designs, all steel 
Handsome, durable.- 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce. 
ments to church and 
VY" cemeteries. Catalogue free 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO. 
431 North St., 
Kosume, In 


Do You Have Trouble With Your False Teeth ? 


Antiseptic Plate Sticker will cement your plate to your 
palate. Used by an old dentist for 40 years. Send for 
descriptive circular. 

Dental Chemical Co., Ayer, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 

















Important Committees of the 
National Council 


Provisional Committee for 1904 


Mr. Chas. A. Hull, N. Y.; Rev. A. H. Bradford, N. J.; 
Rev. F. J. Van Horn, [ll.; Mr. W. H. Wanamaker, Pa.; 
Rev. M. Burnham, Mo.; Mr. E. H. Pitkin, Ill.; Rev. 
Cyrus Richardson, N. H.; Rev. E. C. Moore, R. L.; 
Rev. Asher Anderson, Ct.; Rev. J. S. Ives, Ct.; Rev. 
8. B. Forbes, Ct. 


Trustees for the Next Three Years 


Edwin H. Baker, Ct.; H. Clark Ford, O.; — Horr, 

ass.; T. B. McLeod, N. ¥.; George R. Merrill, Minn. ; 
Robert W. Patton, Ill.; Charles H. Richards. Pa.; Henry 
A. Stimson, N. ¥.; William H. Strong, Mich.;’ Lucien 
C. Warner, N. Y.; Arthur H. Wellman, Mass.; Edwin 
Whitin, Mass.; together with the moderator, secretary 
and treasurer of 1901 council. 


Sunday School Lessons 


Prof. F. K. Sanders, Ct.; Rey. J. A. Blaisdell, Mich. ; 

Mr. W. ©. King, Mass.; Rev. Glen Taylor, Io.; Mr. 8. T- 

Dutton, N. Y.; Rev. R. H. Potter, Ct.; Mr. Geo. F. West, 
oe. 


Manual of Instruction 


Prof. Wiiliston Walker, Ct.; Rev. N. Boynton, Mich.; 
Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, Mass. 


On Public Woeship 


Rev. George R. Merrill, Minn.; Prof. J. W. Pilatner: 
Mass.; Rev. J. H. Chandler, Wis.; Prof. Waldo 8S. Pratt: 
Ct.; Prof. W. B. Chamberlain, Il. 


On Church Worship Society 


This provisional committee will consist of fifteen 
I bers and includes beside those already mentioned 
in the committee of five to report to the council or 
its officers: George M. i Bm Mass.; C. H. Richards, 
Pa.; W. D. Hyde, Me.; R. H. Potter, Ct.; Lucius H. 
Thayer. N. H.; F.. N. White, Io.; Wm. Knight, Mass. ; 
F. W. Baldwin, N. J. 





On Expenses of Delegates 
Rev. C. E. Jefferson, N. Y.; Mr. J. W. ea a4 ev. 
. Y.; Rev. 


Henry Hopkins, Mo.; Rey. E. Lyman Hood, 
J. W. Bradshaw, O. 


On Labor 


Rev. F. W. Merrick, Mass. ; Rev. Washington Gladden, 
0.; Rev: Pres. W. J. Tucker, N. H.; Rev. William 








DOWN IN THE WILDS OF MAINE.—What rec 
ollections does that expression bring to the mind 
of the old sportsman. All the past enjoyment of 
the chase, the intense excitement which has been 
experienced in roughing it in a Maine camp, is re- 
called, and the desire to again follow in the pursuit 
of game takes possession of him, and as this is the 
season and the Maine wilderness now resounds 
from end to end with the crack of the hunter’s 
rifle, the desire can be fulfilled. The plenitude of 
both deer and moose has been evinced by the 
large numbers which have already been brought 
intocamp. The Aroostook region and that section 
known as Washington County, both places which 
are reached by the railroad, have large tracts of 
timberland which have never been entered by the 
sportsman, and game of various kinds and quanti- 
ties awaits the hunter who ventures into these thick 
woodlands. The Rangeley region and the territory 
along the Penobscot River have proven fruitful 
hunting grounds for the sportsmen who have travy- 
eled hither. The Boston & Maine Railroad makes 
direct connections for these sections, and to all 
who wish to visit Maine in quest of game the 
Boston & Maine, Railroad offers a descriptive book 
entitled “Fishing and Hunting,” which will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. xi . 

Splendid steamer “Devonian,” Oct. 23; ‘ Cestrian,” 
Oct. 30; * W: .” Nov. 6: “Philadelphian,” Nov. 
13; * Kingstonian” (to London), Nov. 9. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 1902 


Clergymen, Teachers and others will be given one 
free ticket to Europe with all expenses for securing 
pertz of eight for any of my tours. Send for itineraries 

win Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its 
Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place 
and indispensable in the kitchen and for 
cooking and washing purposes, but it was 
never intended for a medicine, and people 
who use it assuch will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a 
habit which thousands of people practice 
almost daily, and one which is fraught 
with danger: moreover, the soda only 
gives temporary relief and in the end the 
stomach trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels 
and cases are on record where it accumu- 
lated in the intestines, causing death by 
inflammation or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia) an excellent preparation 
sold by druggists under the name of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These tablets 
are large 20 grain lozenges, very pleasant 
to taste and contain the natural acids, 
peptones and digestive elements essential 
to good digestion, and when taken after 
meals they digest the food perfectly and 
promptly before it has time to ferment, 
sour and poison the blood and nervous 
system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariabl 
uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all 
cases of stomach derangements and finds 
them a certain cure not only for sour 
stomach, but by promptly digesting the 
food they create a healthy appetite, in- 
crease flesh and strengthen the action of 
the heart and liver. They are not a 
cathartic, but intended only for stomach 
diseases and weakness and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents per 


package. : 

A little book describing all forms of 
stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
free by addressing the Stuart Co. of 
Marshall, Mich. 








THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TO 
HAVE A NICE HALF: 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4}x3 INCHES, OF THE 
§ ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
«= ALTON RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New ENGLAND OFFICE, 

170 WASHINGTON 8T., Boston, Mass. 


Oriental Tours 


Our regular Oriental party sails in February, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and Greece. A leisurely 
and thorough trip. Shorter tours sailing in January. 
Circulars ready. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
Successors to Dunning & Sawyer 
Congregational House - + Beston, Mass. 
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Record of the Week 
[Continued from page 647.) 


SUTHERLAND, WM. L., Kansas Supt. of the C. 8.8. 
and P. Society, to the pastorate at Great Bend. 
Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, BENJ. A., Broad Brook, Ct., to Burton, 
O. Accepts, and is at work. 

WILLIAMS, J. M., to Colville, Wn. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Woops, LAMBERT S., Bellevue, Wn., rec. p. Tay- 
lor Ch., Seattle, Wn., Oct. 4. Sermon, Kev. W. 


W. Scudder. 
Resignations 


BROAD, L. P., the State Secretaryship of the Kan- 
sas Home Missionary Society. 

CosB, ELISHA G., Florence, Mass., after a pasior- 
ate of 35 years. He will retire from active work 
and reside in Northampton. 

Fay, AMASA C., Gilsum, N. H. 

HINCKLEY, MRS. ABBIE R., Fairfax, Ia. Will 
remain in Chicago for a little time before return- 
ing to pastoral work. 

JONES, LEMUREL, Tryon, N.C. 

SHaw, EpwIn 8., Wahpeton, N. D., to become 
agent for Fargo College, with headquarters at 
Fargo. 

SPAULDING, WAYLAND, Bedford Park, New York, 
N. Y., to care for sick and aged father in Town- 
send, Mass. 


Dismissions 
HOLLISTER, FRED’K M., Second Ch., Danbury, Ct. 
Upp, Jonn, Second Swedish Ch., Worcester, Mass. 
Churches Organized 


Fox LAKE, ILL., 1 Oct. 
MrT. ZION, WN. 
NEWPORT, WN. 
PLEASANT VALLEY, WN. 


September Receipts for the A. B. C. F. M. 


1900 1901 
Donations, 9,600.87 $10,156.68 
Donations for the debt, 105.00 1,049.38 
Legacies, 6,025.30 00 


$15,731.17 $11,941.06 
Increase in donations, $555.81 ; decrease in lega- 
cies, $5,290.30 ; net decrease, $3,790.11. 





The Church for the Outsider 


The Congregationalist desires to secure a 
presentation of ideals for the modern church 
from the point of view of the outsider. The 
deficiencies of the church have frequently 
been pointed out, both by those within and 
without its membership. What is needed 
now is constructive discussion, particularly 
from those who, from one reason or another, 
have held aloof from the church. We there- 
fore solicit from such persons replies to this 
question, What kind of a church would at- 
tract me? For the best answer received be- 
fore Nov. 15 we will pay $10, for the next best 
$5. The competition is limited to those who 
consider themselves outsiders, and the an- 
Swers must not exceed 250 words. 

Will not the regular readers of this paper 
take pains to inform their non-churcbgoing 
friends regarding this offer? We make it 
solely with the desire to bring out criticisms 
and suggestions that may help promote a bet- 
ter understanding between those now main- 
taining the church and those right-minded 
pérsons without its pale whose sympathy and 
support the church needs. Address all com- 
munications to ** Best Answers,’’ The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston. 





He who loves and honors God will not be 
careless of the reputation of any one of God’s 
dear children.— Trumbull. 








For Indigestion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. GREGORY DOYLE, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “I 
have frequently prescribed it in cases of indigestion 
and nervous prostration, and find the result so sat- 
isfactory that I shall continte it.” 
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Woman’s Board F riday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 18 


At the top-Always 


> | 
Mrs. A. H, Johnson, presiding, read the Bl anke S 
Kighteenth Psalm and spoke of the strong ; 
contrasts of life and of the unexpected anx- aie 
ieties which have filled Christian hearts for fa Th ST ao BI 2, 71 ad 


Coffee 


many months, 

Miss Emily Wheeler reealled the exciting 
scenes at Harpoot and other stations in Tur- 
key in 1895, when many Armenian Christians 
lost their lives, mission buildings «were laid 
in ruins and missionary. lives were endan- 
gered. Even in seasons of great distress 
they were comforted with divine promises 
and sang hymns of faith. Who can tell what 
work Miss Stone may do for brigands? 

Miss Child alluded to Dr. Herrick’s ad- 
dress at the American Board meeting upon 
The Functton of Tragedy in Missions, and 
read a letter just received from Mrs. Haskell 
of Samokov with reference to Miss Stone’s 
capture and prolonged captivity. 

Missionaries in Japan were especially men- 
tioned, and Miss Washburn read a letter 
from Miss Colby at Osaka, giving an account 
of the wonderful Christian movement which 
has been going on in Japan the last summer, 
especially of what she herself had seen in ad cry) 
Osaka—a union of all denominations holding sip > 
services night after night in the different rh : ah, ee 
churches, urging the multitude to repent of - Tt sienna P:) ‘: 
their sins and accept a loving Saviour. oo ae = CaS 

Mrs. Judson Smith introduced Mrs. Ban- ' The Friede Aerial Globe 
ninga, who, with her husband, was to sail will be the feature of the St. Louis World’s 
the next day, under appointment for Madura, Sea ie te. OO Leith ele 
and who expressed her pleasure and hopeful- 


theatre, music hall, a movable cafe, palm 
gardens, illustrated dome. Capacity, 26,000 
ness in undertaking the work. 
Miss Mary Noyes of the same mission told In all this Colossal Structure 


people. 
aust Blend Coffee 
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some experierces of missionaries in China as it b 4 tent ete 
she had heard them in Japan, returning that et th te Part eas oon 
. O. FP. President of the 
way to the United States, experiences which Priede- Blanke Aerial Globe Co. the Pro- 
showed what calmness is possible under im- Trea and ‘Coftee Co., who make the world: 
am Blend e 


Byes grocer does not keep Faust Blend in 
0c 


minent danger. 
The recent death of Mrs. L. R. Norton of stock, send us 60c. in stamps for a sample 
5&0-cent can, and we will enclose photograph 


Westfield was the occasion of appreciative | and interesting descriptive matter of the won- 
tributes by Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Bartlett and ig he ih 8 Foust” part 
Miss Stanwood. cards of a quality which usually retail at 
75e. Send 90c, in stamps for a pack by mail, 
Preparations for the annual meeting of the prepaid, or $3.00 for one dozen packs. 
board, to be held in Pittsfield, Nov. 6, 7, prom- 
ise a rich feast for all who can attend. 







C.F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis 

















Spoons and Forks in 847 Rogers Bros. Are Made to Match 


these fancy pieces, and can be supplied at any time. If you wish table silver, inclu- 
ding Carving Sets and all sizes of Knives, Forks and Spoons in one pattern, purchase 
the ‘*1847 Rogers Bros.’’ ware—‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears.’’ Start with a few pieces, 
add others at your convenience, and you will be surprised how easily and quickly your 
table will be supplied with all the necessary articles in the best grade of silver plate 
made. Be sure ‘‘1847”’ is a part of the trade-mark. Leading dealers can supply you. 


Send for Catalogue &. Made by 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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ARPETS: prices. 658 sas'suncien ft: BOSTON. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
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Four Magazines for the Price of One 


HAT well educated American to-day is satisfied with a single magazine in his home? With periodical literature so 
tich,varied and attractive as at present, magazines paps. d the place of books in keeping one abreast of the times. 
Each magazine has its specialty, and only with a combination of three or four can all wants be reasonably satisfied. 

In our magazine combinations we have avoided duplication, and have given the widest variety of reading matter possible. 

LAST SEASON MORE THAN 300,000 PEOPLE TOOK ADVANTAGE OF OUR REMARKABLE CLUBBING OFFERS. 


Our Great Family Offer °° £207; meter 


Regular Price \ 
Success, . ° » ° . “4 “<a $1.00 $ G6 i hein 
Review of Reviews (new), . * » 2.50 


The New England Magazine or Current 
Literature (new), may be substituted. 


3.00 $ 
Cosmopolitan, ge alas se | = 3 


Leslie’s Monthly may be substituted. 


Housekeeping, . ‘. . . 71.00. (Personal Checks Accepted) 
The Household, or the Designer may be substituted. ’ 
All subscriptions are for a full year. The magazines may be sent to one or several addresses. Foreign postage extra. 

SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date, and the most profusely illustrated monthly magazine published. It reaches 300,000 homes— 
over a million readers. ‘Ihe inspiration of a lifetime has come to thousands of SUCCESS readers through its columns,—monthly, $1.00 a year. 
‘The REVIEW OF REVIEWS is an indispensable magazine for busy men and women, presenting the world’s events in print and picture,—monthly, 
$2.50 a year. The COSMOPOLITAN and FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY are among the greatest of the modern monthlies which have given 
America the leadership among the countries of the world in magazine-making,—$/.00 a year each. The HOUSEHOLD has been known and 
loved by more than a generation of American women, and is to-day at the height of its power and prestige,—monthly, $1.00 a year. 
HOUSEKEEPING treats of the ways and means of making home a place of delight, and presents the collected wisdom of housewives and students 
of domestic science everywhere,—monthly, $1.00 a year. The GNER is one of the leading fashion magazines of the country, picturing in 
colors the latest Parisian and New York styles and describing costumes, millinery, etc., for women and children,—monthly, $1.00 a year. 


oO THER A TTRA CTl VE OFFER Ss Regular Price Our Price 


SUCCESS, and any one of our dollar magazines, - - - $2.00 $1.50 
SUCCESS, and any two of our dollar magazines, - - - - - : - 3.00 - 2.00 
SUCCESS, | Perle Of Mitcrature tree), fand.any one of our dollar magazines, - —_§.00 2.50 
SUCCESS, and —* ee Cae we ee 5.00 2.75 
Review o eviews (new), . 
success, {®* Current Literatere (new) yand any two of our dollar magazines, - - 6.00 3.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (new), - . - - 6.50 3.00 
SUCCESS, Seger » he se New England Magazine, - - - - 7.00 3.00 
view of Reviews (new), “ae 
SUCCESS, or Current Literature (new), } and Leslie's Weekly, - . - 8.00 3.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine, 9.50 4.00 
SUCCESS, New Eng. Magazine, Current Lit. (new), and North American Review (new), 12.00 5.00 


All the magazines on our list are controlled exclusively by us for clubbin, perpees None of the periodicals can be secured at these 
remarkably low clubbing offers except ee in combination with S vec SS. f aos 
REN EWALS « New or renewal subscriptions will et at these prices for all magazines in our list (including SUCCESS), 

~ * except Current Literature, the Review of , and the North American Review, for which all subscriptions must be 
new; but present subscribers to these three magazines mzy renew their subscriptions through our offers by ADDING ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH 
RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION to the combination prices named. Transfers from one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. 


‘ Our Great Educational Otter 
meine of enidteitn (ink: el ; ~ (2.50 sq Value 


New England Magazine or any ¢wo of our dollar magaziriés may be substituted. 3. oo 


Current Literature (new), - ape a 3.00 For $ 5 


The New England Magazine or any ¢wo of our doliar magazines may be substituted. Only 


North American Review (cw), -  « 5.00 


Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. (Personal Cheeks Accepted) 

eh our magazines will keep you in constant touch with the world of thought on all the burning questions of the day.) 

CURRENT LITERATURE is the leading literary ante of America, giving its readers the cream of the best things published in prose 
and pdetry—whatever is worth knowing and remembering,—minth/y, $3.00 a year. ‘The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE forms a monthly “old 
home week” for every New Englander, meenlr ys with loving touch the historic landmarks, customs and traditions of the “ old red schoo!- 
house days,”’ while giving also a large amount of general literature of the highest order,—mounth/y, $3.00 a year. LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY—now in its ninety thine volume—is the populate, up-to-date pictorial and literary record of stirring events at home and abroad,— 
weekly, $4.00 a year. The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW has for eighty-seven years guided public opinion in America on all the great 
—, social, and religious questions of the day, and the present editorial management is the most brilliant and successful in its history, 
—monthly, $5.00 a year. 

SUBSTITUTIONS e A new subscription to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, a new subscription to CURRENT LITERATURE, and a new or 

e renewal subscription to the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE may be substituted each for the other. ‘he COSMO- 
POLITAN, LESLIE’S M°NTHLY, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, the DESIGNER ang HOUSEHOLD may be substituted each for any other, except SUCCESS. 
A subscription to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be included in every order. — 

Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies; otherwise with issues of the month following 
that in which the subscription is received. Copies of all the above periodicals may be obtained of your newsdealer with whom orders for 
these combinations may also be left. i these clubbing offers appeal to you, org | will appeal to your neighbors also. Write us imme- 
diately, and we will tell you how to make money by mentioning the offers to your friends. 4 
To PASTORS and You can all make money for your church through these popular clubbing offers. Write to us and we will 

o fell you now. nday — —— ities oe CCE a8 0 ive ed pepile x & more oo or 
er istmas present than a subscription to S, which will afford abundant aid, encour: 
CHURCH MEMBERS ment and inspiration throughout t 2 — 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 


.121 University Building, Washington Square, * . 2 Netw York City, 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘ HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT A MAGAZINE CIRCLE.’’ 








we. 

























































, town, and village—in every church, school, parish, and neighborhood. 


